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METAPHYSICs are a study so very abstruse, that few in this 
country have attempted to found a new system therein. In 
Scotland and in Germany they have long been a favourite 
study. Our northern brethren used to amuse themselves with 
new systems of metaphysics, as boys dg with nine pins, no 
sooner set up but all were trying to bowl them down again. 
In Germany, that land of mysticism and reverie, system upon 
system roll confusedly along to the utter dismay of the student. 
That of Kant was lately in most repute. But being in conse- 
quence subjected to a more severe eXamination, it has now 
beconie “a subject of dispute among his disciples what was the 
actual meaning of their master in several important passages. 
It would appear that every German writer assumes to himself 
the right of inventing new words to express his own ideas, and 
often a phraseology of hisown. Hence works in that language 
are often untranslateable into any other, and not unfrequently 
incomprekensible to the very natives themselves. This, per- 
haps, may be regarded as a proof of recondite search, diving 
too deep for inferior minds to follow. But he who does not so 
write as to be understood, might evidently as well save his 
pains. 

In English systems this obscurity does not so much appear. 
It must indeed be allowed that words are often employed with- 
out any precise meaning, and the pupils of Dr. Beattie often 
regard’ whole passages of our most learned writers as little 
better than ‘ sound and fury, signifying nothing.” If, indeed, 
readers would carefully take heed to understand one sentence - 
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before they proceed to another, or at least not to accustom 
themselves to repeat phrases until they seem to understand 
them, much error 1 metaphysical acquirements would be 
avoided. ‘This parrot-like repetition of favourite words or 
dicta, is the bane of truth in philosophy and in religion. Like 
the mystic words of the Rosycrusians, these are supposed to 
convey peculiar ideas to the mind, but which prove mere cant 
when reduced to synonymous terms. If, for instance, instead 
of grace, election, and conversion, in certain systems of theo- 
logy, we should substitute divine influence, choice, and change, 
their absurdities would frequently appear. Frequently the 
whole hypothesis depends on one of these favourite words, 
which, being destroyed, lets the whole drop into the family 
vault of all the Capulets, and oblivion. Mr. Fearn, the author 
_of the work now before us, appears sensible of this fact, and 
has detected it with much acuteness in the essays of D. Hume, 
who deduced his opinions from the theory of Dr. Berkeley. 
The exposure of fundamental error in both these celebrated 
writers cannot be better given than in Mr. F.’s own words, 
from p. 91. 


‘* In order to satisfy such of my readers as may happen to desire it, 
as to what wa: in reality the scheme of ideas entertained by Berkeley, 
and which was the principal cause of his failure, I here select the 
following extracts from his ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge.’ 

‘¢ ¢ The table I write on exists, i. e. I see it and feel it, and if I 
were out of my study, I should say it existed, meaning thereby, that 
if I was in my study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit ac- 
tually does perceive it.’ Sect. 3. 

“* Again, (section 48) he says, ‘ Wheresoever bodies are said to 
have no existence without the mind, I would not be understood to 
mean this, or that particular mind, but all minds whatsoever. It does 
not therefore follow from the foregoing principles that bodies (he 
means ideas) are annihilated and created every moment, or exist not 
at all during the interval between our perceiving them.’ 

** Now, I am to observe, these two very explicit passages throw a 
noon-day light upon Berkeley’s system, and clearly exhibit the most 
important and characteristic feature of his scheme. The various 
oiher fabricators of the ideal theory have usually expressed themselves 
in terms which leave us only to conjecture concerning the precise na- 
ture of detached ideas. But as those things are here described, we 
find they are expressly supposed to be a set of beings which exist per- 
manently, \ike minds or bodies ; but, at the same time, exhibiting a 
wandering or changeable disposition with regard to their place of resi- 
dence, now inhabiting one mind, and now another. 

‘* From this view of the subject, the reader will perfectly discern 
what an opening the doctrine of Berkeley gave to the acumen and 
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intrepidity of Hume. It is manifest that ideas which were supposed 
to exist permanently, and also to pass and repass from one mind to 
another, might no Jess be supposed capable of existing without any 
mind to residein. If Berkeley had been asked, I think he could not 
have denied that there must be a supposeable philosophical in erval, 
while his assumed ideas were passing from one mifd to another, dur- 
ing which interval they must also be supposed to have eristed. Upon 
Berkeley’s hypothesis, therefore, Hume was certainly borne out in 
that extravagant conciusion which produced such alarm in the philoso- 
phical world. 

** But, although Hume might well exult in the strength of his 
own reasoning, as an argumentum ad hominem, there can be no 
doubt that the part he took in the subject presents one of the 
most glaring instances of self-contradiction that ever disfigured the 
page of philosophy ; a matter which never could have escaped so 
great a genius, had it not overtaken him in the mood to amuse him- 
self with the embarrassments of human reason. While he. was 
maintaining that zdeas may erist without a mind to reside in, he had 
himself ‘the singular felicity of giving to these ideas the title of im- 
pressions. One would think that the genius of rididule itself could 
never have suggested a contradiction so consummately palpable. Inm- 
PRESSIONS Must be impressions upon SOMETHING.” 


How long has this word impression passed from philosopher 
to philosopher without detection. This instance ought, there- 
fore, to make students very attentive to the precise meaning of 
the words used in every system, a caution by no means unne- 
cessary in the one now before us. 

This work owes its origin to a dispute which Mr. Fearn has 
contrived to raise with Professor Stewart, as to the prior disco- 
very of what Mr. F. calls a generic principle. Namely, that a 
variety of colours is necessary for the formation of every 
visible figure or outline. ‘This observation Mr. F. had re- 
corded in a pamphlet about ten or twelve years ago, and in 
the Encyclop. Brit. fifth edition, 1815, the professor has placed 
the following foot-note to p. 101 of his dissertation. 


“ In Dr. Reid’s Inquiry he has introduced a discussion concerning 
the perception of visible figure, which has puzzled me since the first 
time (more than forty years ago) that [ read his work. The discussion 
relates to this question, ‘ Whether there be any sensation proper to 
visible figure, by which it is suggested in vision?’ The result of the 
argument is, that our eye might have been so framed as to suggest the 
figure of the object, without suggesting colour, or any other quality ; 
and, of consequence, that there is mo sensation appropriated to visible 
ficure, this quality being suggested tmmediately by the material im- 
pression upon the organ, of .which impression we are not conscious, 
To my apprehension nothing can appear more manifest than this, 
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that if there had been no variety in our sensations of colour, and 
still more if we had no sensation of colour whatever, the organ of 
sight could have given us no information either with regard to figures 
or to distances.” : 


In this note the’ offensive matter is, forty years ago. Mr. F, 
seems to think himself entitled to the credit of the above ob- 
servation, and called by letter on the Professor to acknowledge 
his prior claim thereto. ‘To this demand the Professor replies 
as follows : 


“* You refer to something I have said about varieties of colour, and 
callon me to acknowledge your priority. The only passage I can 
discover in which I have used that expression, is in pp. 100, 101, 
where I have mentioned, as a self-evident proposition, that, ‘ if there 
had been no variety in our sensations of colour, and still more if we 
had had nosetsation of colour whatever, the organ of sight could 
give no information either with respect to figures or to distances.’ If 
this be the passage which has given you offence, I must take the 
liberty of observing, that I have taken no credit to myself for the 
novelty of the remark, and which is to be found in various books 
written fifty years before lever heard of your name. I shall only 
mention the first volume of Lord Monboddo’s Origin and Progress 
of Language, where it is expressly said that ‘ Colour is the primary 
perception of the sense of seeing, and that the others are only con- 
sequential. Figure and magnitade, (he adds,) are nothing else but co- 
lour of a certain extent, and terminated in a certain manner.’ Vol. 1. 
2d edit. p. 26. Edin. 1774. Should this really be the observation 
you allude to, and I cannot possibly think of any other, you have my 
free consent to take the credit of the discovery ; nor shall I ever 
dispute your originality. I have only to request, on the other hand, 
that you shall not insist on any acknowledgement on my part, that I 
Jearned it from your publications. If from this principle, which has 
so long remained barren in the hands of others, you have been able to 
deduce any important consequences, the greater is the praise due to 
your inventive powers, and to your philosophical sagacity.”’ 


To us all this seems plain enough. Professor Stewart lays 
no claim to having originated the observation, but proves that 


he had not borrowed it from Mr. Fearn, by producing it from 


a work of Lord Monboddo’s, whose sevond edition was pub- 
lished forty-six years ago. Here the matter might have rested. 
Professor Stewart was surely at liberty to make use of Lord 
M.’s remark, or not, at discretion. But Mr. F, proceeds with 
the following perverse insinuations. 


_ With regard to this passage of your letter, I must, in the first 
place, beg to point out to you a most important consideration ; viz. 
that although it is in‘your own foot: note that you have quoted it, and 
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which certainly isthe very matter of which I have complained, you. 
have entirely omitted that part of it which asserts that the matter in 
question had been contemplated by you ‘ more than forty years ago.’ 

** Now this assertion of your forty years’ knowledge of the fact, is 
the very point which, it is quite manifest, has borne with intolerable 
weight, not only upon my subject and prospects, but alsoupon my. claims 
to sincerity or ingenuousness ; because it naturally leads any reader 
to conclude, that you must have mentioned so o/d.a fact in some ene 
or other of your former writings, which treat properly of the mind ; 
and that, from the nature of my studies, I could not have been igna- 
rant that you were before me in it. Yet you omit this part.of your 
note, and persevere in supposing that I am ‘ offended,’ when the 
unfortunate truth is, that 1 am not offended, but am very seriously 
harmed, and have only sought for relief.” 


The Professor wisely declined farther controversy, and Mr. 
Fearn has published this volume. that he might at least secure 
to himself the brilliant consequences of this long-neglected 
discovery. But before he proceeds to them, he would prepos- 
sess his readers in favour of the theory, by shewing that it alone 
is favourable to revealed religion. It is laid down that the 
scepticism of the present day arises fram the prevalence of the 
material system, and is to be cured only by the adoption of 
one like Berkeley’s, only better founded, in which matter is 
annihilated. We are always happy, especially in these days 
of blasphemy and rebuke, to meet witha friend to revealed 
religion. However, revelation is far too well founded to de- 
pend for its support on any metaphysical system. Whoever 
shall examine the grounds for our belief in the divine. legation 
of Moses, or in the miracles of our Lord, and compare them 
with the grounds of any system of metaphysics whatever, will 
be in no danger from infidelity. For the former we have all 
the evidence of which the human understanding is capable, 
as may be found in Leslie’s works, particularly his Short Me- 
thod with a Deist, and in the articles on Miracle and Theology, 
in the Encyclop. Brit. How uncertain the doctrines of meta- 
physics must be, the still undecided question respecting the 
existence of matter will alone determine. Therefore we must 
request Mr, Fearn to leave revelation to its own tower of 
strength, Vanity and conceit may induce a philosopher. to say 
that there is no.such thing as spirit, but vice only, an alarmed 
conscience, can make that idea desirable to men in general. 
Every virtuous person must be so convinced of the advantage 
accruing to him from the possession of spirit, that he will 
never be persuaded to scepticism by logical subtleties, To 
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the vicious materialist we may observe, in the words of that 
able observer of nature, Shakspear, 


‘¢ Thy wish was father, sinner, to that thought.” 


The first 120 pages of this volume are employed in pointing 
out what are deemed fallacies in former systems, for the pur- 
pose of making way for the new one, and, what might have 
been spared, in shewing how angry Mr. F.is with Professor 
Stewart... That it was necessary to demolish other systems 
first, we allow. Butas we feel ourselves concerned for the 
fate of one only, that, namely, of Dr. Reid’s, founded on the 
authority of common seNsE. We shall quote, and concisely 
reply to his observations on this subject. 


*¢ In this and similar cases the inquirer is referred, by the Scottish 
philosophers, to ‘ common sense; an authority which the school of 
Reid, strongly tenacious of its original assumption, still continues to 
recognize, notwithstanding the number of times it has been subjected 
to the pointed animadversion of different writers. The just, | cannot 
say the decorous, severity with which this idol of the northern writers 
has been treated by some of their opponents, renders it unnecessary 
for me to be diffuse in commenting upon it here. I shall therefore 
only offer two or three impressive instances of the absurdity of sub- 
jecting our judgment to this authority ; which evidences, I appre- 
hend, must prove abundantly conclusive. 

‘* In the first place, however, 1 would briefly observe, that there 
are lwo distinct kinds of common sense, which are extremely different 
in their natures, although both kinds appear to be confounded toge- 
ther by the advocates in favour of a material world, ‘The one is legi- 
mate and infallible ; the other spurious, and very usually fallacious. 
By the former we judge the self-evident relations between our ideas, 
by the latter we mistake re/afive truths for alsolule ones, and apparent 
facts for realities. I shall offer an example of each kind. 

_ © Spurious common sense informs mankind, that the earth is fixed, 
and the sun and stars in motion round it; that there is an absolute up 
and down, and that men always walk with their heads uppermost : 
that the blade of an oar seen in the water, and the steeple of a church 
through a waving pane of glass, are crooked ; that red, blue, and 
yellow, and all other phantoms of colours are without the mind, and 
at various distances from it ; that we perceive external objects, and 
that these objects are made of an inert solid substance, called matter. 
Now every one of these judgments, reserving only the two last, is 
notoriously known to be absolutely false and chimerical. It is there- 
fore undeniable that the two last-mentioned judgments are found in 
very bad society, and they are therefore legitimate objects of suspicion 
and of scrutiny. 

- «© Legitimate, or inluitive common sense, on the contrary, compre- 
hends, among its innumerable objects, such propositions, or judg- 
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ments as the following. it is impossible for blue to be yellow, or for 
crooked to be straight ; for right to be wrong, or for truth to be 
falsehood. Each of these is alaw, which no man of sane mind, 
either ignorant or learned, ever attempted to disbelieve, whether he 
believed in the real existence of right and wrong, or of any of the 
other named principles, or not, because this law merely affirms a 
necessary relation between two of our own ideas.” 


This division is Mr. F.’s own, and perfectly inapplicable 
to the term common sense, as used by Dr. Reid or Dr. 
Beattie. Dr. Reid makes the word synonymous with reason 
and judgment. But Dr. Beattie makes, with more accuracy, 
a distinction between them. With him common sense seems 
to be, the collection of all impressions made by things on the 
mind. These we hold to be always true. But from these 
impressions the mind sometimes reasons falsely, and the judg- 
ment concludes erroneously. We will apply this dogma to the 
first instance given by Mr. Fearn, of the sun, &c. Here the 
general error in which the whole world was formerly involved 
of the sun’s motion, evidently arose from reasoning wrongfully 
from those very appearances from which we now draw rightly 
the opposite conclusion, that the sun is fixed. It is evident 
that our senses conveyed to us at all times the same appear- 
ances. But by reasoning either hastily, or from too few phe- 


nomena, false opinions have been introduced into the world. 


So that the senses deceive us not, the judgment frequently errs. 
Thus, when a madman mistakes his cell for a palace, his senses 
are notin fault, but his mind. On the 2Ist of September the 
sun appeared at Greenwich to rise due east at six o'clock. On 
the 21st of December he appeared to rise nearly south-east at 
eight o’clock. These appearances are incompatible with the 
notion that the sun goes round the earth regularly once in the 
same period of time. It is therefore falsely deduced from 
real appearances. — Now it-is plain that Dr. B. never argued 
against the possibility of error in persons possessed of the 
right use of their senses. He urges only that they do not 
represent any thing to us falsely. When Paschal proved to his 
play-fellows that the clouds moved from the moon, and not 
the moon from the clouds, their senses were as perfect as his, 
the difference arose in their judgments. And although Dr. 
Beattie, with all other metaphysicians, may have occasionally 
expressed himself unwarily, we must still vindicate the school 
of common sense. 

Another circumstance, which we must complain of, is the 
strange verbosity and profuse promises in the four sections of 
the first chapter. These certainly led us to expect much, and 
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increased our. disappointment when we met with the ah-ah, 
which forbade all farther progress. 

We shall now endeavour to take our readers as far as we 
have gone ourselves. In the second chapter we enter upon 
the exposée of the new theory. And in the second section 
much is said about colours, of which great part is allowed by 
all, namely, that colours are the result of various kinds of 
light acting on the optic nerve, but that they are ever the result 
of other sort of stimulants besides light, as concluded, p. 180, 


’ we do not consider proved. The two proofs are as follow : 


«¢ Experimental Proofs of the fact that Colours are only Affections 
of Mind.—The Proofs of this Fact open to all Classes of Persons. 
Its Importance to the Moral Conduct of the Species. 


“‘ If we commence a gentle pressure of the hand upon the closed 
eye, we shall presently become conscious of a field of sensation, 
which, at first, is usually of a faint bluish colour ; and if the pres- 
sure be continued, and gradually increased, we shall become farther 
conscious of a surface of luminous sensations, of a bright, yellow, 
metallic appearance, which sensations will vary, in shapé aud in size, 
in proportion to the continuance, and the strength of the pressure, 
until, at length, the sense of splendour will equal that of the sun's 
disk when viewed on a clear day. 

‘¢ This general fact, which depends not upon any nicety or, skill 
in the experiment, is as much the ordinary result of continued, pres- 
sure upon the closed eye, as that of seeing what we call distant 
objects is the consequence of looking at them in noon-day light. 
The fact, therefore, while it furnishes the most decisive proofs that 
sensations of colours are not dependent upon light reflected from dis- 
tant objects, nor yet upon the existence of distant objects in any way 
whatever, affords us, at the same time, the hast degree of certitude 
that these phantoms of the mind are spread out, because we can cone 
template these affections for any desired length of time, and we 
invariably perceive that they have certain shapes and sixes, as perfectly 
manifested as any which we ever discern when our eyes are open. 
Tt would, unquestionably, be as sane an act to deny that these sensa- 
tions are yellow, or luminous, as to deny that they have extension and 


JSigure.” 


‘* Attach a red wafer to a sheet of white paper. Look steadfastly 
at the wafer ; and, ina short time, there will be felt a sensation of a 
faint light green colour, apparently forming a narrow rim round the 

e of the wafer. When this sensation of green has become 
somewhat vivid, cover the wafer, and direct the eye to any other part 
of the paper. It will now be found that the sensation of green will 
remain in the mind, and will be of the same shape and size as before, 
namely, that of a circle a little larger than the wafer; and this 
phantom will appear to move about, as the direction of, the eye 
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changes; or else to adhere to any, part of the paper to, which, the. 
direction of the eye is fixed, until the irritation of the optic nerve has 
ceased.” 


If Mr. Fearn wilt try his first experiment in a place com- 
pletely dark, he will then discover that the luminous appear- 
ance is the result of light passing through the eyelid. And in 
his second instance the faint green colour arises from the mix- 
ture of rays from the paper with rays from the wafer. As to 
the sensation remaining in the mind, it clearly does not remain, 
but is continued, as he himself observes, “ until the irritation 
of the optic nerve has ceased.”* If this irtitation were caused, 
by mere pressure, it would be often difficult to know, when our 
eyes were shut. But we shall now pass on to the ground-work 
of Mr. Fearn’s new system. 

If a man examines a cloud at rest in a blue sky, the termi- 
nation or outline of the cloud is marked by the contrast of 
colour between the cloud and the sky. Hence Mr. F. draws 
this axiom. VisiBcE Figure is the termination of one colour 
by another colour. Then after a great quantity of discussion 
upon various subjects, sometimes digressing from the subject 
altogether, and sometimes promising mighty feats to be per- 
formed, we have, at last, four laws of primary vision. Their 
recondite nature and perfect novelty require that we should 
specify them. 


‘¢ That no unvaried sensation of colour can ever be accompanied 
by a perception of any visible figure, any line, or any point.” 


‘* When any two different unsoftened sensations of colours are felt 
at the same time, they must meet, and their meeting is that /ocal re/a- 
tion of contiguity and contrast which we call by the name of A V!SIBLE 
LINE. 


‘* When any two different-unsoftened sensations of colours are 
felt at the same time, and are so disposed that one of them surrounds 
or embraces the other, their common line of meeting must. retarn 
into itself, and so inclose a space ; by doing which it must form what 


@Quases 





* It would perhaps hence appear that sensations of different colours 
cre caused by means of different degrees of irritation, arising from 
the particles of light striking the nerve with different degrees of mo- 
mentum. It is well known that a pencil of rays passing through a 
denser medium, are refracted at different angles of divergency, and 
those which are least refracted are supposed to moye with the greatest 
force. Those, too, which are most refracted are most agreeable to. a 
tender eye, irritating the nerve least, therefore striking it with less 
momentum, because possessed of least velocity. SF 
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is called A SUPERFICIAL FIGURE, such as a circle, a square, a triangle, 
or any more irregular shape.” 

‘© ‘When any two different sensations of colours are felt at the 
same time, but are so softened at their nearest edges as that they blend 
into each other, and thus leave xo sensible contrast where they meet, 
in this case they never can be accompanied by a perception of any 
JSigure, or any line, not even if their remote parts should be of the 
most opposite colours, or black and white.” 


We dare say that our readers will not seek for any proof of 
such obscure truths, but will be apt to say, Well, what then ? 
We would not willingly misrepresent any author’s meaning, and 
if we do not understand him, that may happen involuntarily. 
We are sadly afraid that we are in this last predicament ; but 
we think it is contended that lines are visible which have no 
visible breadth, that is, invisible lines are visible. For thus 


he argues : 


“* A proper visible line cannot have any one colour, because it is 
shown by the first law, that no unvaried sensation of colour can have 
any definite boundary. If, therefore, a proper visible line have any 
colour at all; it must be made up, in some way or other, of two 
different colours, because it is proved, by the second law, that two 
different concomitant full colours must always occasion a proper line 
between them. But this last supposition would produce a double 
line between every two visible bodies, which we know is manifestly 
contrary to fact. If, however, we should, for argument sake, still 
suppose that a proper visible line is made up of two colours, the ab- 
surdity of this becomes evident, because it is plain that each of the 
supposed lines is only part of the surface to which it adheres. Thus, 
for example, if the circle of the moon, as it is called, be taken for our 
subject, and if we should take any rim of her white surface to serve 
as one element in the line which we ca!l her circle, it is plain this rim 
of white, though it were never so narrow, must bea part of the 
moon's surface, and what is of the nature of surface cannot be that of 
boundary. The same reasoning will hold if we take any rim from 
what we call the colour of the sky. Hence it is plain, that the proper 
visible line which we call the circle of the moon, can have no colour, 


and, consequently, no visible breadth.” 


This reasoning is the foundation of the new system, as will 
appear in proceeding. For the above passage is given as a 

roof of the existence of visible lines divided into three species. 
The first species, which our author denominates the proper 
visible line, is what we should call the imaginary line dividing 
the moon’s surface from the sky. The second species, or in- 
proper visible line, is the common ink line made with a ruler 
and pen. - ‘This line seems to be of a very puzzling nature. 
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Many pages are employed in proving that it is either no line 
at all, or consists of two proper visible lines, inclosing aco- 
loured stripe between them. The third species, or imperfect 
visible line, is a stripe of colour softened at both edges, so as to 
blend with the contiguous colours, as the stripes of the rain- 
bow, for instance. The importance of these discoveries is 
thus detailed. 


“ First, It is to be remarked, that, in every instance in which we 
perceive a proper or breadthless line, and in every instance in which we 
perceive a full-coloured line, we must perceive a NEGATION of Sensation 
of colour between some two colours. For example, when we look at 
the moon, surrounded by the sky, we become conscious of two sen- 
sations of colours, namely, a white and a blue ; and we perceive that 
the line formed between them consistsin a neGaTion of all colour. 
And in like manner, when we look at any full stripe of colour, in the 
relative character of a line, we perceive, as has been already illustrated 
by a diagram in the las: section, two different breadthless lines, each of 
which is a NEGATION Of colour. Such, I repeat, is the general fact, 
in the case of both the first and the second species of visible line. 

‘* Secondly, But in the case of the third species, or b/ended line, I 
aim now to observe, the case is essentially different from that of either 
of the two former ones. If we look at any blended line, such, for 
example, as the middle stripe of a rainbow, considered as dividing the 
different colours that are on each side of it, we shall in this case expe- 
rience NO NEGATION of sensation of colour between the two outside 
colours. For the thing we call the middle stripe is a sensation of 
colour, and thestripes which appear one on each side of it, are sensa- 
tions of colours ; and, in like manner, the blendings of the stripes 
into each other are equally sensations of colours ; and thus there is not 
one spot or point of pisconTiNuITY Of sensation of colour in the whole 
scene or subject. 

‘¢ The conclusions and philosophical general views to which we 
are directly led by these phenomena of biended lines, as now exe 
plained, are very important, especially if their aid be supposed to be 
wanted in the controversy as to whether or not we perceive the iden- 
tical external objects of a world beyond us. And, however conclu- 
sive, and indeed redundant, the foregoing series of proofs, first and 
last, indisputably appear, yet I should consider it an injustice to the 
subject to omit the notice of so curious and so decisive an additional 
proof, as that which we have in the phenomena of blended lines. I 
shall, therefore, now apply these phenomena, as a farther and distinct 
refutation of Dr. Reid's Theory of Perception.” 


Now this refutation, so often promised, is very far from 
being distinct, and altogether vanishes into nothing, if it be 
denied that the houndary of two colours, contrasted and con- 
tiguous, can be termed a proper visible line of an invisible 
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breadth. Hitherto these lines, separating clouds and moons 
from the pure ether which surrounds, them, or trees and statues 
from their back-ground, have been regarded as imaginary lines 
without breadth and without existence, or what Mr. F. accu- 
rately describes in p. 257, totally, as we think, incompatible 
with his theory. He there says that these boundaries are only 
acts of the intellect viewing them as lines between two things. 
The word relation (line, or relation,) we omit, as used in a pecu- 
liar sense. Our readers will now comprehend Mr. F.’s ground- 
work, Upon it he builds this strange system, of which it is 
impossible to give any explanation, except in the words of the 
author himself, for reasons above stated. We therefore give 
the first pages of section the tenth, chapter the second, entire, 
and if our readers do not then think that they have had enough, 
their powers of comprehension are much stronger than ours. 


‘“* SECTION TENTH. 


«¢ That all lines whatever, mathematical, physical, and moral, are of 
one same general nature. That no extended object in nature has 


any figure exclusively its own. 


« Although the act and phenomena of what is called external 
perception has been so copiously treated in the foregoing sections, I 
am nevertheless desirous to suggest the following enlarged view. of 
the subject, because it places the nature of it in somewhat a new 
light, and connects, or, strictly speaking. zdentifies it with another and 
more general object of science. Besides the consequence of con- 
templating the subject from this point of view, I conceive it not 
improbable it may, to some minds, convey a more lively, if not a 
more clear apprehension of its real nature, than any thing that has 
yet been advanced with regard to it. 

‘¢ The consideration which I would here call to the attention of the 
reader is simply this, that the appellation of @ /ine, which obtains in 
all the three great departments of science, the physical, the mathe- 
matical, and the moral, is of one same general import in all ‘of them, 
namely, that of a RELATION Letween some TWO OTHER SUBJECTS. 

«« The proper signification of the word line is that of a partition or 
division between some two other things, In the science of geometry 
(in which we are first to consider it) this relation, when taken in its 
most elementary nature, must be viewed in two different general cha- 
racters, namely, as a relation of distance between some two points, 
and otherwise as a /ateral relation of contiguity between two surfaces. 
With regard to these two general characters, I am to observe, that a 
line is usually DEFINED only in the first of them, but it cannot be con- 
CEIVED except in the /ast. A mathematical Jine, therefore, in that 
view under which we must conceive it, is a lateral relation of the very 
same.species with a sensible line (whether tangible or visible) by 
means of which we perceive or distinguish between any two conti- 
guous extended objects. 
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“* From what has been now said, we are led to discern that any two 
contiguous bodies can have ONLY ONE LINE OR BOUNDARY common 
between them both ; or, in other words, No onE of any two contiguous 
bodies, or objects of perception, can have any outline, next the other, 
EXCLUSIVELY 1T8 OWN. Moreover, 1 am to observe, that every 
body, or extended object in nature, when it is not contiguous to another 
body, must be contiguous to space ; and thus we discern that neither 
any extended body, nor yet any limited space, can have any figure 
exclusively its own. 

“ The fact which has been just now suggested, is one which I 
apprehend is quite contrary to the natural belief of mankind ; for 
there appears reason to think that philosophers, as well as the vulgar, 
have always supposed every object we perceive, whether by touch or 
by sight, has an outline or figure exclusively itsown. 5o little did I, 
at one time, think to the contrary, that, after I was led to perceive 


that it is not so in-the case of visible objects, I still supposed that every - 


tangible olject has a figure exclusively its own : but this, I have since 
discerned, was a premature and an erroneous conclusion. I deem it 
at present expedient to go into the consideration of this fact, before I 
proceed farther in the principal subject of the section. 

‘* To illustrate the fact with regard to visible objects. It is plain 
that when we look at the moon, if we should suppose the moon to 
be cut out, and a round hole to be left in the sky, the sky, where it is 
thus cut, must exhibit the very identical figure which we called that 
of the moon. The moon may be supposed annihilated ; but if no- 
thing be supposed to rush into its place, its figure must remain; for 
the figure we call that of the moon does not belong to itself exclu- 
sively, but is common between it and the surrounding space, or sky. 
In like manner, an animal, a tree, or a house, can have no visible 
figure exclusively its own ; for its visible figure must be a common 
line of contrast between the colour of the particular object, and any 
field of colour behind it, by means of which alone it can be pet- 
ceived. 

‘“* In the case of tangible objects, this fact is much less obvious 
than in that of visible ones, but it is not the less certain. When we 
look at two separate dice, at any convenient distance from each other, 
we are forcibly struck with a conviction that each of the cubes has a 
figure éxclusive of thatof the other, and we are right in this conclu- 
sion. It is this, and similar views of the subject, that betray us into 
a mistake with regard to its real nature. For, although each of the 
dice basa figure exclusive of that of the other, yet neither of them 
has any figure exclusive of the figure of that part of space which 
surrounds it. If wesuppose one of the dice to be annihilated, and 
nothing to rush into its place, we shall have the figure of the die 
still left—not merely an equal and similar figure, but that very iden- 
tical figure which the die possessed ; because it was not its own figure, 
exclusively, but was conymon between it and the surrounding space, 
and therefore could not be removed. 

‘“ To conclude, then, with regard to the present consideration, and 
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in order to leave no obscurity over the subject, I am to observe, that 
when we consider two separate dice as two visible oljects, we must do 
this by the medium of some coloured space between them, which 
extent of colour forms a third visible object. Now the visible line 
which divides either of the dice from the coloured space between 
them, isa line common between the die and that space or colour, and 
the same is to be observed with regard to the other die also. And if 
we should try to conceive the intermediate colour between the two 
dice annihilated, we could do this only by supposing some other 
colour in its place, for the visible space between the two visible dice 
must be filled by some colour. Thus, in the case of two separate 
visible dice, we readily discern that neither of them can ever have 
any figure exclusively its own. 

“* But in the case of two separate tangzhle dice, we are led into 
error by the following consideration. In treating two dice as objects 
of touch, we must insert a finger or a hand between the two, and 
thus we find them to be completely insulated, and independent of 
each other ; we thereupon conclude that each of them has a figure 
exclusively its own. But all this while we are treating the two dice 
only in relation to our own members, and not in relation to their 
places in the universe. When we handle either one of these two 
cubical masses, or any other bodies whatever, our hands or fingers are 
occupying that space to which alone the figure of the thing we handle 
has an essential or necessary relation. But, whether we handle it, or 
leave it at rest, the necessary truth is, that its figure is not exclusively 
its own, but is only a relation common between it and the surrounding 
space.” 


We honestly confess that we have redde no farther. As 
the residue of the volume must depend on-the above demon- 
Strative reasoning, and having now arrived at a chasm which 
we cannot get over, we therefore stay our steps, after much 
trouble in extracting our author’s meaning out of an immense 
mass of words. 








A Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, from an Irish 
Layman of the Established Church, on the subject of a Charge 
lately published, and purporting to have been delivered to the 
clergy by the Lord Bishop of Killaloe and Kelfenora, Cum- 
min, Dublin; Longman and Co. London. 1820. 


We have with much pleasure contemplated, for some time 
back, the rapid improvement in the management of that portion 
of our united church which communicates its inestimable 
advantages to Ireland. Not only have the government and 
legislature provided most amply for the erection of churches 
and glebe-houses all over the island, within the last twenty 
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years, but we notice the cheering indication of a design to 
provide these abodes of religion with a description of teachers 
likely to combat, with ultimate success, the united opposition 
of Popery and Sectarianism, and draw the whole of the intel- 
ligent population of that part of the empire from the fatal 
delusions of superstition and infidelity, to the pure and unadul- 
terated religion of the bible. We allude to many recent 
appointments to the higher ecclesiastical preferments in Ire- 
land, which the enemies of the established church may now 
perceive, to their confusion, have not, for a considerable time 
back, been conferred upon the indolent or otherwise inefficient 
members of it, Among others we are proud to find the pre- 
late who headed the Protestant committee of William Street, 
and frustrated the machinations of the Rotunda rabble rout, 
promoted to the archbishopric of Tuam, to counteract the ma- 
chinations of Oliver Kelly and the Ribbonmen. Lord John 
Beresford, the steady friend of the Protestant ascendancy, 
requested to accept of the archiepiscopal mitre of Dublin. 
Dr. Magee, the powerful vindicator of the Atonement, in oppo- 
sition to the unitarian infidels, raised at once to the valuable 
see of Raphoe. Dr. Ebrington, the late provost of the Dub- 
lin university, who had long distinguished himself by his 
learned and spirited writings against Popery, promoted to the 
rich see of Limerick ; and last, not least, our highly-valued 
countryman,* Dr. Mant, of whom it is unnecessary for us to 
say a single word in praise, sent to preside over a see, of all 
others in Ireland, except those of the province of Connaught, 
overrun by Popery, and most exposed to the delusions of a 
crafty Romish hierarchy and priesthood, whose vulgarity and 
popular habits render them the more efficacious in demoralizing 
its unfortunate peasantry. It is but a few years since the 
Popish clergy grew so audacious in the united sees of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora, as to threaten the personal safety of the Pro- 
testant clergy and congregations there. A wealthy shop- 
keeper of the name of Sitred, died in the town of Ennis, and 
directed by his willthat scarves and hatbands should be given 
to the clergy of all denominations in the town and neighbour- 


——— 





* Did not our limits forbid, we might mention many others whose 
promotion has given hopes tothe Protestants of Ireland, that their 
welfare is dear to his Majesty’s ministers, and among these Bishop 
Saurin, late Archdeacon of Dublin, one of the steadiest friends of 
the church and constitution, Dr. Kyle to the Provostship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, as well as others whose names we are obliged to 
omit for want of room. 
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hood, wlio Were requested to attend the faneral to the parish 
church-yard. This was accordingly done, and the Popish 
priests, taking advantage of the prevaiiing liberality of the 
day, as it was called, proceeded, without opposition, to read 
their impious funeral service at the grave, in violation of the 
enacted and unrepealed law of the land, and contrary to the 
custom of more than two centuries, except during the rebel- 
lion, in which their predecessors had none left to oppose them. 
According to this practice, every day, Sundays included, and 
every burial place, churches included, would afford these 
people the opportunity aud excuse for intruding themselves, 
and a multitude of their devotees, into church-yards and 
churches, and thus disturbing or alarming the Protestant con- 
gregations, who, since the massacres of 1641 and 1798, have 
Seid beheld a multitude of Papists assembled near their 
churches on any pretext, without an instinctive apprehension 
of injury or insult. Encouraged, however, by the “ liberality” 
they experienced in Ennis, at a time when religion appeared to 
be at so low an ebb in it, that nobody was jealous of the rights 
of the church, these restless ecclesiastics commenced a general 

ractice of forcing themselves into the church-yards through 
the whole county of Clare, and reading their anti-christian 
office for the repose of the dead within hearing of the Pro- 
testant minister who might be officiating at his reading-desk. 
The present Archbishop of Cashel, on these circumstances 
being reported to him through the diocesan, issued an order to 
the clergy to prosecute any of the Romish ecclesiastics who 
should thus violate the law of the land, and disturb the peace 
of the country, by such a practice. ‘This order produced, in 
Some few instances, the desired effect ; but in more places 
than one was the life “of the clergyman who obeyed it very 
much éndangered, and at the church-yard gate of Tulla was 
the honest and undaunted prebendary jostled off his legs, and 
nearly walked over by a large funeral procession, because he 
warned a Romish priest who headed the funeral, in company 
with a notorious demagogue, that he had sufficient Protestant 
witnesses of their violating the law, and would obey his arch- 
bishop by prosecuting them for the outrage. 

To such a diocese has such a man as Doctor Mant been sent, 
and we are convinced that a more judicious appointment could 
not have been made. 

Immediately after the bishop’s arrival at Killaloe, he met the 
clergy of that diocese, to whom he delivered the able and 
well-timed charge which has elicited the appeal to Mr. Grant, 
now under uur review, of which we must make the prelimi- 
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nary observation, that we strongly suspect it to have come 
from the pen of a Romish ecclesiastic, who has chosen to 
shelter himself under the fictitious name of Arsamik, and 
to state, in the title-page, that it comes from an “ Irish Lay- 
man of the Established Church.” 

He laments, in the first instance, that the bishop did not pause 
upon his projects till he had acquired more of that knowledge 
which his Lordship modestly observed he wanted on his outset, 
but a considerable, and indeed but too abundant a supply of 
which he had taken care to obtain by previous queries, care- 
fully circulated through his diocese, to which the clergy, with 
a promptness which does honour to them, had supplied some 
days before their assembling at the visitation. If the learned 
prelate had waited for more convincing proofs of the necessity 
of an increased activity in dissipating the clouds of ignorance 
and delusion which have so long hung with the most baleful 
influence over thousands of families in that part of Ireland, 
he might have waited dum defluat amnis,” and the Shannon 
might cease to flow before he would have chosen a time more 
suited to his salutary exhortations. 

Athamik, of course, applauds the bishop’s opinion of the 
benefits to be expected from the permanent residence, pious 
zeal, and pastoral vigilance, of the Protestant clergy, though 
in the course of his letter he would: confine their zeal and 
vigilance to narrow bounds indeed, and intimates that a due 
proportion of both should be exercised in preserving the Po- 
pish clergy from falling into contempt in a country which has 
already suffered so much from a blind obedience to their man- 
dates, in opposition to the true christian faith. He approves 
alsoef Dr. Mant’s proposal that the Irish congregations should 
no longer continue in utter silence during divine service, as 
they universally do; but this he qdalifies by the following 


invidious comparison *wgtween the Protestant congregations in 


English and Irish chfrches. ‘‘ The English are loud, the 


Irish comparatively silent in their churches ; yet 1 do not in 
my conscience believe, nor has experience taught me, that, 
though no inconsiderable part of my life was passed in Eng- 
land, that British congregations are more pious, though their 
piety may be more audible than our own.” “ I prefer the 
lowly-muttered adoration of the heart to the loud and not 
always unostentatious worship of the voice. I prefer the aspi- 
rations which love and penitence exhale, to the confused and 
clamorous din of too parrot-lke response, which drowns and 
deafens the devotion of him who utters, and of those who 


hear,” &c. &e. 
No. 273, Vol. 59, February, 1821. Pp 
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What this Irish declamator means by deafening devotion, 
does not very distinctly appear to us; neither are we aware 
of the danger of a congregation not being heard for their loud 
speaking, particularly when they raise their voices to heaven in 
the fervency of prayer and thanksgiving. The voice of a 
christian congregation, on such a solemn occasion, would 
strike us as the “ sound of many waters,” and fill our hearts 
with the most awful and pleasing sensations. 

Mr. Grant’s correspondent then proceeds to state the grounds 
of his dissent from the Bishop of Killaloe’s idea “ as to the 
nature and extent of the responsibility which their station 

asts upon the prelates and parochial clergy of the established 

church, and his opinion of the line of conduct which this 
obnoxious charge calls on them to adopt towards the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ; and he says he disapproves of the 
matter, tone, and scope of this prelate’s observations, which 
are applied, and that so publicly, (here was the rub to the jesuit 
in disguise) to this large portion of our fellow-subjects. We 
shall here endeavour to set down this writer’s ideas on these 
points, clearing them as wellas we can, from the confusion 
in which they appear in his letter, and for which he pleads 
“ his small ability” as his best apology. 

In the first place, p.6, he tells Mr. Grant, that because 
Protestantism is the religion of a great majority of the inha- 
bitants of our United Kingdom, it should have the pre-emi- 
nence.and ascendancy amongst us; and that for this reason 
we ought to avoid inflicting any thing like contempt or unneces- 
sary degradation on the Romish religion in Ireland, because it 
is professed by a great majority of the Irish people. Now, 
may it not be reasonably asked, what contempt has the Bishop ~ 
of Killaloe thrown upon the Irish Papists ? What degrada- 
tion has he meditated for them? If he had thought them 
unworthy of his notice, he might have been said to have con- 
temned them, and taught others to do so by his example. If 
he had denounced them to be in an hopeless state of ignorance, 
vice, and barbarism, then might he have been justly accused 
of an inclination to leave them in that state of degradation 
into which superstition has cast them, and of which their 
demagogues, O’Connell included, are always complaining, 
praying to the legislature and the Protestant clergy to raise 
them from a degraded state, from which they may readily 
emerge themselves, if they will but consent to receive the 
benefit of education, and admit the light of the holy scriptures 
amongst them. 

So far from despising these unfortunate people, who are 
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setting in darkness and the valley of the shadow of death, this 
learned and humane prelate, in the true spirit of christian love, 
directs his first attention to them. Kuowing that the sick 
stand in most need of the physician, he- devotes himself at 
once to his labour of love, and earnestly calls for the co-ope- 
ration of his clergy, who had all, as well as himself, most 
solemnly vowed, at their ordination, to “‘ be faithful and diligent 
in banishing erroneous opinions from the minds of those committed 
to ther charge,” and for the loss of whose immortal souls they 
shall answer-at the last great day of account, without being 
admitted to plead in defence of their unpardonable neglect, 
that these unhappy souls had other instructors, men of their 
own choice, and would not willingly receive the glad tidings of 
the gospel from any other teachers. 

Athamik then alleges that the Popish religion is, in what he 
calls a most important sense, established in Lreland, because 
the law allows, acknowledges, and protects the exercise of it. 
If this constitutes an éstablishment, then are all other sects 
established in Ireland under the toleration act, and Protestant- 
ism is an established religion in France. 

The law, he says, has founded a royal college at Maynooth, 
and endowed it largely for the education of Romish ecclesiastics 
in Ireland; and among the governing part of this society 
(proh pudor) are some of the very highest Protestant digni- 
taries of the state; and he adds this singular, but obvious 
question, dre we to be guilty of the senseless inconsistency, and 
gross and palpable profanation of educating, at the public 
expense, and under the patronage of the crown, a seminary for 
teaching and propagating that which we proclaim to be mere 
error and mischievous corruption? To this question we reply 
that this anomaly in a Protestant constitution affords no argu- 
ment against the bishops and clergy discharging their bounden 
duty by maintaining and extending the christian faith, by 
exposing and denouncing the mischievous corruptions of Po- 
pery ; and the whole of his argument on this point pleads so 
directly for the necessity of withdrawing the parliamentary 
grant, and leaving the Jesuits to maintain themselves at May- 
nooth, if suffered to remain in the country, that we shall insert 


it verbatim. 


‘© While we are sowing the seed at Maynooth are we to steal into 
every cabin to eradicate the doctrines which it has produced, and which 
we have been assisting in their growth ? Are we to inveigh against the 
subtlety and authority of those who are engaged in the ministry of 
that corrupt church, and in the same breath found professorships of 
what we are pleased to call “— theology, and train and mature 
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with one hand, the subtlety and corruption, which with the other 
we are to expose and strenuously to counteract ? Iu short, stigmatizing 
the Roman Catholic College asa source of mischievous corruption, 
against whose circulating poisons we are to be administering antidotes 
in every hovel, shall we inadvertently libel an establishment, sanc- 
tioned by the constitution / ! !—and which, on the recommendation of 
his confidential advisers, his Majesty has been pleased to create and 
endow ?” 


Such is the reasoning of Mr. Grant’s correspondent ; and 
we agree with him in the dilemma, that the government and 
legislature are bound in duty and conscience to suppress the 
Popish college of Maynooth, or compel the Protestant clergy 
of Ireland to give no farther opposition tothe progress of Po- 
pery, and to strike the second commandment out of the liturgy. 

The writer of this letter also alleges that Dr. Mant ought 
not to have used such unqualified terms as he has done, in 
-reprehending the ministers and members of the church of 
Rome. because it is protected, and, as he alleges, naturalized, 
by our law. How Popery is naturalized by our law, does not 
clearly appear to us ; but we know by fatal experience how 
readily it is naturalized to the heart of weak and sinful man, 
when, uncontrouled by the genuine spirit of christianity, it 
encourages men to live a wicked life with impunity, and to die 
in confident hope of salvation, exclusive of that single, simple 
hope which is founded on the atonement of Christ. 

‘“ Among the Romish laity,” says this writer, “ are to be 
found rank, distinction, ancient family and wealth, intellectual 
eminence, worth, talent, and cultivation.” We are by no 
means disposed to underrate the respectability of the very few 
Papists, comparatively speaking, who may be ranked in Ireland 
under the foregoing heads ;-but we may be permitted to ques- 
tion the ‘ intellectual eminence” of those in any part of Eu- 
rope who, in the present day of knowledge, can submit to the 
base impostures of Popery, swallowing the crude and indiges- 
tible doctrine of transubstantiation, and purchasing from noto- 
rious sinners a license to commit sin, &c. &c. 


«* Beneath these,’ says he, “‘ swarms an almost count!ess multitude 
of the lower class, comprising the great majority of, with ail its 
faults, a brave, intelligent, and sagacious—a generous, estimable, 
and emiently amiable people; not on'y bearing their many sorrows 
quite like men ; but with a mild and patient fortitude that is almost 
superhuman. Bating unpremeditated, though highly culpable out- 
rages, &c. &c. &c. (bloody murders included) which occur occasion- 
ally in riots, bating quarrels, the unhappy growth of that religious 
animosity the seeds of which ought, instead of being nurtured to be 
destcoyed—and some rare crimes of an insurrectionary kind, which 
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when committed, must be punished but which it would be better, 
by improving our situation to prevent ; winking too ata few trans- 
gressions, which as every country has its idiom of offence, may 
more or less prevail in some districts of our island—bating these— 
which look more formidable on paper than they are in fact, Ireland is 
distinguished from other countries by her innocence not her guilt. 
Yet from temptation toguilt, her suffering peasantry might be better 
shielded than tbey are. The poor narrow-minded, and I believe well- 
meaning, bigot Mary, (Llondy Mary) she was a Roman Catholic bigot, 
used to say, that the name of Calais would be found engraven on her 
heart." The name engraven on the heart of an Irish patriot should 
be absentee.” 


This is a tolerable specimen of this writer’s style of decla- 
mation, for no other denomination belongs to his letter to Mr. 
Grant. The countless multitude of the lower class of Papists 
are undoubtedly a brave people, capable, no doubt, of intelli- 

gence and sagacity, if the blessings of a christian education 
were extended to them, to prevent that intelligence from be- 
coming a source of misery to them, ahd their natural sagacity 
from degenerating into that rascally cunning which character- 
izes them as exactly in St. Giles’s in London, or the Grass- 
Market at Glasgow, as it has done in all the brutalities to 
which they have been instigated during the late war, by writers 
of the same stamp with this anonymous correspondent of the 
Irish secretary—wretches who, for a morsel of bread—for the 
sale of asixpenny pamphlet, flatter them in their vices, adulate 
their intriguing priests, and indirectly instigate them to the 
most nefarious atrocities. 

The Bishop of Killaloe, like many other learned and zealous 
English divines, at different periods since the reformation, 
came over to this country from a state of comparative ease and 
comfort, and personal safety, from the scene of all his early 
associations, and a department of the united church in which 
he had a fair prospect of rising to its highest honours. He 
came into a country, and probably into one of the most un- 
promising parts of that country, in which he finds all around 
him ina state of demi-barbarism, from the baneful ignorance 
which ever marks the dominion of the Popish superstition. 
His market and post town, the seat of his cathedral, and situ- 
ated at the gate of his episcopal demesne, the scene of the 
bloodiest rencontres at almost every fair and market between 
hordes of the surrounding mountaineers, and outrageous mobs 
from the neighbouring county of Tipperary—a scene well 
known in the annals of Ireland for popular insubordination and 
violence. To this diocese, which extends upwards of eighty 
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miles, from Parsonstown in the King’s county to Leop’s Head 
light-house, in the county of Clare, Doctor Mant has come 
with the purest and most benevelent intentions, and evidently 
without the hope of sleeping, ‘for’seme years to:come, upon a 
bed of roses. Finding a semblance of the christian faith, 
more dangerous from the name it assumes than open infidelity, 
prevail over the multitudes who compose the chief part of the 
population of his diocese, the Bishop most laudably turns his 
attention at once to the greatest evil existing among them, the 
source, we may safely allege, of almost all the miseries they 
feel, he endeavours, by one fair, prompt, and open effort, to 
interest his clergy in their important duties, and directs their 
earnest attention to a portion of those people who maintain 
them, hitherto, it must be confessed, most shamefully ne- 
glected by the Protestant clergy of Ireland in general, who, 
frightened out of a proper sense of their duty by the false libe- 
rality of the last century, as well as by the formidable influence 
of the Popish priests, tacitly acknowledged proselytism to be a 
crime, while they saw with unavailing regret, proselytes without 
number made from their own congregations by the intermin- 
gled artifice and violence of their Popish neighbours, 








The Principles of an equitable and efficient System of Finance, 
and for a Commutation of Tythes. By Harrison Wilkinson. 
Pp. 95. Chapple, Pall Mall. 1820. 


Reflections on the present Difficulties of the Country, and on 
relieving them, by opening new markets to our commerce, and 
removing all injurious restrictions. By an Old Asiatic Mer- 
chant. Pp. 100. Richardson, Cornhill. 1820. 


WE have placed these two articles together, as they both relate, 
in fact, to one subject, the melioration of our present difficul- 
ties, and the restoration of public prosperity and happiness. 
The first relates to our finances, on which the ingenuity of po- 
liticians has been exhausted, and which has afforded an abun- 
dant theme for the censure and invective of party zealots. 
The opponents of government have found it one of their most 
profitable speculations to declaim against our existing system 
of finance; and on the pressure arising from the present mode 
of taxation; and the friends of ministers must admit that 
much might be done to remove some evils, and greatly alleviate 
others, arising from those burdens which the late contest has 
imposed upon us. At the same time it must also be admitted, 
that the “ frientls of the people,” by the clamour they raised 














against the property tax, which tax ministers were compelled 
torelinquish against their own opinion, have imposéd upon 
them the necessity of raising the revenue thus withdrawn from 
other sources; which sources have chiefly arisen from the 
industrious and labouring part of the community—that portion 
of society on which the pressure of taxation ought to be as 
light as possible, and which it was the policy of Pirr to visit as 
little as could be with the evils naturally arising from our im- 
mense expenditure, occasioned by the nature of the glorious 
contest in which we were engaged. 

It is undotbtedly a sound axiom in the science of taxation, 
that every man should contribute towards the revenue of the 
State in proportion to his interest and property. ‘This certainly 
is not the case at present; for many individuals who enjoy 
large and extensive possessions, do not contribute much more 
to the national exigencies than does the labouring man, whose 
capacity to contribute is inconceivably less. To remedy this 
evil Mr. Wilkinson suggests, (or rather, we imagine he means 
io suggest, for no specific detail of his pJan is given in his 
pamphlet) that all the existing taxes should be repealed, and 
what he calls an ‘equitable tax,” of twenty-five, thirty, or 
forty per cent. as might be required, shou!d be imposed upon 
the produce of all property, both real and funded, and he cal- 
culates that the saving to the nation would be very considerable, 
as well as toindividuals. 

The author has some pertinent observations as to the pro- 
priety of taxing funded property. Thus, in page 6, he ob- 
Serves, 


“«« An estate of land is sold, and the product af the sale is put in 
the public funds. Tangible property is placed in a different state, 
and the question is, whether, in this state, property ought to »be 
exempted from taxation; can this changing of form procure its just 
exemption? -It-produces the owner an income, equal in value to 
what it did before its shape was changed ; and the income or product 
is of similar value and use to that of land Although the shape of 
the property is altered, it has all the attributes of its former state, 
and can by a short process, be converted into that state again, The 
funds have the representative character of money, the mere form of 
property is an unjust distinction, while all derives equal protection 
from the state. 

‘© The fundholder will not doubt but that his property requires as 
much protection, and is as well protected, asthe property or revenue 
of any other person in the kingdom ; as protection is one of the 
objects of the public revenues, the fundholder could not with a proper 
sense of justice, oppose contribution. 

‘¢ It would be an insult to the fundholder to suppose, that he is 
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not as anxious to be protected from violence as other subjects. at 
whose expense both him (himself) and his property are now pro- 
tected ; and lastly, funded property is exempted from poor’s rates, 
highways, tithes, &c. which would further enable it to bear the 
imposition of an equitable tax upon it which fs proposed.” 


In page 8, Mr. W. enumerates several advantages arising 


from a tax on funded property. 

‘€ 1st. There would be no expense of collection ; the whole sum 
levied would be added to the public treasury. 

‘* 2nd. There would be no mode of évasion, 

‘* 3rd. There would be no way of lessening the taxed property, 

‘* 4th. There could be no part applied to sinister purposes, by 
defalcation in collectors. 

<¢ 5th. It could not tend to produce any degree of moral offence. 

‘* 6th. The amount it would produce, would always be correctly 
ascertained.” 


In the justice of this reasoning, and the deductions from it, 
we agree with our author. And if a property tax were im- 
posed, we think it certainly ought to be extended to funded 
property. It is due to the landed proprietors, merchants, &c. 
that those who derive so Jarge a share of benefit from the pub- 
Jic revenue, should also contribute to the public exigencies. 
They do so now, it is true, indirectly, but not nearly in that 
proportion which they ought to do. And it would remove 
much of the unpleasant (and unjust) feeMng so prevalent towards 
the fundholders, if some such measure were adopted. 

The writer of this pamphlet details, at some length, the 
benefits which he expects would result from the adoption of 
his scheme. He calculates that it would be the means of less- 
ening the expenses of collecting the taxes by at least three 
millions and a half; that, by the removal of the excise 
duties, necessaries would be afforded at a cheaper rate ; that 
the removal of the present taxes would employ the poor—the 
employment of the poor would lower the poor-rates—and the 
lessening of the poor-rates would relieve the land, and better 
enable it to pay the equitable tax. By employing the poor he 
thinks discontent would be removed, and that the military 
establishment might be reduced. And he gives the following 
as the ‘‘annual aggregate of proposed savings the equitable 
tax would effect, if adopted.” 


a. 
e Saving in collection e@®eeeseestegoesneeeneseeeee 3,500 000 
Ditto in poor's rates ..... ces recceccee ee. 10,000,000 © 


Ditto by reduction of the army ............. 10,000,000 
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Ditto in the management of the public revenue. 500,000 
Ditto by reduction of salaries in several depart- 
ments of the state. . ......0000 cove } Cutigare 





£24,500,000 


The following is one of his calculations, by which he pro- 
poses to shew what the equitable tax would produce. * 


‘* The productive private property of Great 
Britain was estimated by Dr. Colgu- 2,250,640,000 
foun; in’ F612. at’ “Sees esi eset 

Allowed for depreciation since that period 264,910,000 





Amount net present of productive property 1,985,730,000 


——. 





‘* Tf this sum yields a profit of four per 
cent. per 6 inane he amount will be } 79,429,200 
The interest of the funded debt is ........ 28,131,187 
Ditto upon unfunded debt ........00006- 2,079,683 
Annuities for lives, &. 2. wecces coccccce 2,028,612 





s£'111,668,682 
** An equitable tax of 30]. per cent. onthe above sum would 
produce 33,300,6041.; and it might be extended to 35 or 40, or 
reduced to 25 or 20 ; or lower as circumstances might require.” 





This is the plan.of Mr. Wilkinson. It is simple, but we 
doubt he will never persuade the nation into the propriety of 
adopting it. Direct taxes are always obnoxious when imposed 
to any amount ; and we are sure very few men would like to 
be called upon to pay thirty-five or forty per cent. out of their 
income as a duty to government. Mr. W. will reply that they 
now pay more—we grant it; but they pay it in such a way, 
that in many instances it is scarcely felt, and in others is 
attended with a positive benefit. ‘The stamp duties, for in- 
stance, by the payment of which every man may have his pro- 
perty secured in the most binding manner. There are certainly 
several taxes which, falling on articles of general consumption, 
affect, in an undue degree, according to their means, the 
lower classes, Let these be repealed, and a property tax im- 
posed. Lay on such a tax at ten per cent. and modify the 
assessed taxes, and entirely take away the duties on leather, 





— 


* These items are all extravagantly false.—EpireGR. 
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wool, and various other articles to the amount wiich this tax 
would produce, the relief afforded to all classes would ‘be 
almost instantaneous ; whereas, by such a violent plan as Mr. 
‘Wilkinson’s, (for violent it would be, since it would entirely 
change our financial system) inevitable confusion, and its con- 
comitant, misery, would ensue. 

Mr. Wilkinson has also a plan for the commutation of tythes, 
and this plan is founded on the basis, that the original grant 
of tythes was not intended by Parliament to give the incum- 
ie any more than what they tythes produced at the time the 
grant was made. He says, 


“* The law settled the tithes upon the church as a national good. 
By that settlement no national injury was intended : if an injury has 
emanated from it, neither comprehended in, nor essential to the 
execution of the original desigu, if practicable a remedy ought to be 
applied. 

‘* Husbandry having attained an unexpected degree of perfection, 
and the tithes in quantity increasing in the same Tatio, a far greater 
proportion, probably two-thirds, than parliament originally intended, 
is appropriated to the hierarchy and the lay impropriator ; consequently 
the holy orders must be in the annual receipt of two-thirds more 
property than was intended ; enough was at first destined to their 
use, and if they have two-thirds more, they must have more than 
enough.” 


This argument is founded on a gross fallacy. We never 
ean suppose that the first appropriation of tythes was made 
with the view here mentioned. We never can imagine that our 
pious ancestors ever intended that, whilst every other class of 
society was rapidly improving in ‘condition, the clergy alone 
were to remain in statuo quo, and never attain to any greater 
degree of affluence or comfort than they enjoyed in the infant 
state of society. Mr. W. indeed, does not pretend to say 
that the income of the clergy shall be reduced to its primitive 
level, but he insinuates that if the tythes are guaranteed at 
their present amount, they ought to be satisfied, as it would be 
** a4 guarantee of two-thirds more than was originally intended 
for their use.” That is, two-thirds more than their right. 
This we never can admit. The tythes, with their improve- 
ments, are the just property of the ‘ailee3 ; and, although we 
doubt not they would be willing to agree to any compromise, 
which would not affect their right, yet that right we should 
blame them if they ever surrendered. The clergyman’s right 
to his tythes is as valid as that of the landholder’s to his land ; 
and it might as well be contended that the proprietor has no 
right to any increase of rent, however valuable his estates may 
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become, through improved culture, as that the clergyman has 
no right to the increase in the amount of tythes arising from 
the same source. 


We cannot now enter upon this subject, so as to do it jus- 


tice ; we may, perhaps, at no distant period, take it up and 
enter fully into its merits. 

The second pamphlet is an able and well written production 
on the means of relieving the present difficulties of the coun- 
try, by opening new markets for ourcommeree. We will give 
a short account of the writer's ideas, which perfectly coincide 
with our own, as to the propriety of directing into new chan- 
nels the enterprise and capitals of our merchants. The pam- 
phlet is, in fact, “ in continuation and illustration of some 
papers which the author has, at different times, submitted to 
government, with the view of exciting attention to the great 
importance to this kingdom, under its present difficulties, of a 
more free and extended commerce to the countries situated 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn.” These 
papers are published in an appendix ; they were communicated 
to government early in 1S19,.and contain a very fair and com- 
prehensive view of the subject ; and, although success has not 
yet attended the efforts of the author, we have little doubt but 
they will ultimately succeed, as the country generally appear 
to entertain the same opinion. | 

We shall pass over the view which the author has taken of 
our European and transatlantic trade, on which, he thinks, we 
must not rely * for creating again that demand for the produce 
of our manufacturing industry, which will relieve our present 
fallen commerce ;” and he suggests “a modification of: the 
charter of the East India Company,” for the purpose of admit- 
ting private ships on more equitable terms into the trade, as 
well as directs the attention of his readers to the vast coun- 
tries beyond Cape Horn. 

We at present enjoy about two-thirds of the trade to Chili ; 
and if the far more opulent and populous province of Peru 
were thrown open to us, which it might be by a judicious com- 
mercial arrangement, there is no calculating upon the probable 
boundary to our connexion with that quarter of the globe; 
and by a removal of the restrictions on the trade to China, it 
might be connected with our intercourse with Chili, and made 
highly advantageous. 


«* In the exports from Chilithere is little to furnish us with a 
freight cargo home ; therefore, that trade in its present state must be 
charged with both outward and homeward freight. Suppose an English 
ship with a cargo of English goods, and an American ship or a conti- 
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nental European ship with French and German goods, to have arrived 
at Valparaiso, and to have sold in the first instance at an equal profit, 
The English must take in exchange a cargo consisting of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, hides, or tallow back to Europe, and must again export 
the copper, tin, and precious metals to China or India after paying 
freight, insurance, interest on capital home, and out again to China 
and India. The American or continental European ship, also takes 
in exchange for her outward investments gold, silver, copper, tin, 
hides, and skins, all of which being well suited to the China markets, 
she sails for it immediately, and there sells them well and buys 
another cargo or remits the money, and is let out toa freight. Can 
our machinery and capital contend against such disadvantages as these ? 
itis impossible. Suppose then that Peru and all the eastern shores of 
America were thrown open to us, in a year or two we should be 
deprived of all the markets there, because China is shut against our 
private merchants.”’ p. 39. 

** We are allowed at present by the East India Company's charter 
to trade round the Cape of Good Hope, but only in ships above 350 
tons ; and, certainly, if ever we are to have the vast extension of 
that trade which is within our power, and which I consider the surest 
source of our future naval ascendancy, we must allow our merchants 
to use what sized ships they please, and to go to every port not in the 
company’s territories. Governments are often not the fit judges in 
such matters, and above al! when led by the influence and mistaken 
interests of particular bodies. In entering on trade with nations 
chiefly agricultural, much time and patience are necessary to bring 
about an extended commercial intercourse ; and as the manufactured 
goods which we take to Asia are of great value in proportion to their 
bulk, if required to be sent in quant:ties of 350 tons, they can thus 
be carried on difectly to the minor parts where the things are con- 
sumed, and cnly by doing so can it bec me extensive. 

‘* The west coast of America, Arabia, Persia, the Bumab empire, 
the great Indian Archipelago, Siam, Cochin China, and ‘lonkin, not 
including China Proper, are estimated to possess a population of about 
70 millions of agricultural people, all in a state to consume our 
manufactures and to give us in return their raw cottons, silk, ceffee, 
sugar, the precious metals, spices, drugs, &c. for Europe or other 
articles of commerce for the Chinese empire, which Jast may be 
considered the pivot on which all this immense system of commerce 
may be brought profitably to work. Such an enumeration ten or 
twelve years ago, of countries likely to trade with us, would have 
been looked upon as the dream of a visionary, and indeed, at this time 
may be deemed exaggerated by many , but certainly not by those 
who are now supplying Arabia and Persia with our piece goods instead 
of what were formerly supplied from India. The Burmah empire 
may also immediately become a great mart, if opened to us in 4 
manner to induce us to enter upon it. Cochin China has been 
hitherto supplied to a considerable extent with clothing and other 
maoufactures from China Proper, and certainly it is not extravagai! 
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to suppose, that as we now send so much to China itself, we should 
more advantageously sead, if allowed, to Cochin China and its 
dependencies. The Siamese have at present a round about trade 
to Bengal for opium and piece goods, aud their prodace comes to 
Europe through Prince of Wales's Island and by the Americans. To 
the eastern islands the importance of the trade is now readily acknow- 
ledged, because since our occupation of Java particularly, we have had 
experience of the extent to which it may be carried from the great 
disposition there to consume our manufactures ; and let it be recol- 
lected that previous to our taking possession of Java, not a piece of 
British manufacture was ever sent to that Island, or indeed I may say, 
to any other part of the Archipelago ; for the few pieces left by our 
China ships at Prince of Wales’s !sland do hot merit notice. If then 
the consumption has increased so much in so short atime, we may 
conceive how much further it might soon extend, and why should we 
doubt that our goods will be as eagerly sought after in Cochin China 
and Tonkin, which are more advanced in civilization than Java and in 
Siam, which is probably not behind Java in that respect. 

‘* The success of a trade to these countries depends then on our 
merchants being permitted to trade in vessels of any size, and to go 


freely from any port to any other, to China for instance, with a cargo . 


from any of the nations.of the east, and from China again to come 
home by America or any part of Europe. 

‘* The measure immediately required is, therefore, the throwing 
open of the China trade to private merchants, by a modification of 
the East India Company's charter.” p.41, et seq. 


The author then explains the mode by which a vessel of 
about a hundred and forty tons might carry on an advantage- 
ous traffic with these countries by proceeding from port to 
port till she had disposed of her cargo; whereas a ship of 
three hundred and fifty tons would consume in demurrage the 
most extravagant profits. The value of her cargo would 
be so great, too, that the speculation could be entered upon 
in ordinary cases only by a conjunction of interests, which 
would tend to swell the amount still more beyond the demand 
in its infancy, and thus increase difficulties and miscarriages. 

There are a variety of other pertinent remarks in the pam- 
phlet upon the trade to Persia, Cochin China, and the Indian 
Archipelago, which our limits will not permit us to enter into. 
The subject is, however, well worth the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and we hope it will meet with early notice. It is the 
more necessary to attend to our interests in these countries, 
when it is reflected what rapid strides in commercial greatness 
the Americans are taking, and how they are rivalling us in 
this quarter of the globe. The amount of their exports. to 
China is doubled since 18033 and whilst the restrictions exist 
which at present cripple the energies of our merchants, we 
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must calculate upon a still further increase, till in time Eng- 
lish vessels will be entirely excluded. 

_ It is also highly probable that France will again attempt to 
rival us in the east. In 1788 an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive was concluded between Louis the Sixteenth and the King 
of Cochin China, very much to the advantage of the former. 
The provisions of this treaty were never put in force, as it was 
abrogated by the French revolution. But in 1817 an embassy 
was sent from France to Cochin China, the particular object 
of which has been kept a secret ; but whatever that object 
was, we understand it has been successful. Under these cir- 
cumstances, certainly our commerce to these parts should not 
be impeded by impolitic restrictions. 

The East India Company would not be at all injured by the 
modification here proposed. The exclusive trade in tea might 
still be confined to them ; and they would lose nothing by any 
other concession. We eonclude with earnestly recommending 
this subject to the early attention of our legislature. 
——_—————— Seieeiiemeeenbarenerstinte earn 
The Claims of the Established Church to exclusive attachment 

and support, and the dangers which menace her from Schism 

and Indifference, considered, in eight Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1820, at the. Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. 4. Canon of 
_ Salisbury. By Godfrey Faussett, M. A. late Fellow of Mag- 
. dalen College. 8vo. Pp.379. Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons, 
London. 1820. 


An affectionate Address to those Dissenters from the Communion 
of the Church of England, who agree with her in the leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. By Samuel Wix, A.M. F. R. 
and A. S. Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London. 
8vo. Pp. 16. Rivingtons. 1820. 


(Concluded from p. 348.) 


So little is the subject of church-membership understood by 
all parties, that there is nothing which a conscientious pastor 
should more frequently inculcate on his bearers. But it may 
be said with too much truth, my people perish for lack of know- 
ledge. Pastors themselves are lamentably ignorant, and not a 
few seem to think that sincere piety is the acmé of perfection. 
In p. 346 we gave our readers a short extract of Mr. Faussett’s 
reasoning on this subject, and thence pointed out the. folly of 
pretending sincerity in error, where the means of knowledge 
somuch abound. For, be it observed, we are not contem- 
plating the case of those who know not the gospel, but confine 
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our observations to the inhabitants of these islands, where the 
utmost freedom of discussion is enjoyed. Indeed, the very 
trifling objections urged by many of our sects, as apologies for 
their dissent, prove too clearly that prejudice, not conviction, 
is with them the cause. One general objection, for instance, 
is against the form of church government. Episcopacy, ’tis 
alleged, cannot be proved from scripture. Therefore, reject- 
ing that mode, they adopt another, which does not pretend to 


better proof. Now it could not escape a man truly conscien= 


tious, that if episcopacy be the established form of religion in 
his country, none are in duty bound to attempt its subversion, 
except they can first prove it fundamentally erroneous. If it 
be only as good as any other, it ought not to be disturbed. 
This conclusion would act powerfully on an unprejudiced 
mind, and might be strongly urged on those who have no 
petty views of low ambition to lead them astray. Besides, 
many other such arguments present themselves, which being 
deduced from principles.common_ to both parties, form that 
convincing mode denominated argumentum ad hominem. For 
instance, episcopalians assert that the benefits of the sacra- 
ment can be obtained only when received from the hands of 
those who are commissioned to administer them. Some dis- 
senters, particularly the advocates of free communion, teach 
that a worthy communicant may receive these benefits equally 
from the hands of any one, and therefore give and receive 
without any discrimination of articles of faith., But if they 
determine rightly, it then follows of course that those who 
receive from the ministers of the British church undoubtedly 
enjoy every benefit which can be obtained. Now where eter- 
nity is at stake, a man is bound in charity to himself, by adopt- 
ing the safest mode, to make his salvation sure. ‘These con- 
siderations seemi to us a complete answer to the objections 
urged by Mr. Newton in his Letter to the Rev. S. Wix. Mr. 
Faussett urges. similar opinions in his third and fourth dis- 
course, and his sentiments are so cordially our own, that we 
have employed our own words merely for brevéty’s sake. In 
the beginning of his fourth discourse he thus presses this 
topic. 


‘© Our minds are, even without reflection, sufficiently familiarized 
to the relative importance of some apostolical practises, and the com- 
parative insignificancy of others. Few, probably, can pretend to 
foresee the period at which the religious observance of the Lord's 
day will cease to be a Christian's duty ; whilst as few, perhaps, 
would be found to contend for the necessity of reviving the long 
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neglected injunction, to ‘abstain from things strangled and from 
blood.’* If a reason were required for this marked discrimination be 
tween two practices, both of them confessedly apostolical, there could be 
no hesitationt in replying, that the obligation to maintain the one was 
as permanent as the important object which it was graciously 
designed to answer, whilst the other, being calculated for a merely 
temporary purpose, was naturally ‘allowed to cease, together with the 
prejudices${ which at first made it expedient to impose it. Here then 
we discover an obvious distinction in favour of its episcopal authority. 
As long as the Church of Christ shall continue to exist on earth asa 
visible society, so long will ecclesiastical government under some 
form or another, and authorized officers of some description, be 
absolutely indispensable ;—and as long as one specific form of it 
may be clearly traced tothe Divine appointment, arrogant must he 
be, beyond the ordinary measure of self-sufficiency and pride, who 
could suppose it improveable by the ingenuity and invention of man ; 
rash must he be, beyond the ordinary madness of human daring, whe 
could fearlessly venture to supersede it by some system of man’s devi- 
sing.” 





© * Acts xv. 20. 

«* + © May we not beobliged by some practices of the Apostles, 
where the nature of the thing and the consent of antiquity shew it to 
be equally necessary and important in all ages and conditions of the 
Church, without being tied down to the strict observance of every 
thing which the Apostles did, though it plainly appears, that it was 
done upon accidental aud mutable reasons ? Can we not be obliged 
to observe the Lord’s day from apostolical practice, without being 
equally obliged’ to lock the doors where we are met, because in the 
Apostles’ times they locked them for fear of their enemies ? We are 
to follow the practices of the Apostles, as we ought to follow every 
thing else, with discretion and judgment, and not ran headlong into 
every thing they did, because they were Apostles; nor yet think, 
that because we need not practice after them in every thing, we need 
doitin nothing. We best imitate them when we act upon such 
reasons as they acted upon, and neitber make their occasional practice 
perpetual laws, nor break through such general rules, as will always 
have the same reason to be observed. If it be asked, how we can 
know what practices must be observed, and what may be laid aside ? 
T answer, as we know articles of faith from lesser truths ; as we know 
occasionally doctrines from perpetual doctrines; that is, from the 
nature of the things, from the tenor of Scripture, and the testimony 
of antiquitv.’ Law, ibid. p. 358, 359. 

“‘¢ Jfthe reason why things were instituted may be known, and 
being known, do appear manifestly to be of perpetual necessity ; 
then are those things also perpetual, unless they cease to be effectual 
unto that purpose for which they were at the first instituted.’ Hook- 

er's Ecclesiastical Polity, book iii. Svo. edit. vol i. p. 397.” 
“« t See Hammond in loco.” 
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We earnestly recommend these lectures to the younger 
Clergy, at the same time, we call upon them not to be de 
terred from inculcating these truths, lest they should seem to 
preach up their own authority. Some from humility, but 
more from indifference, have never taughtthem. The silence 
of both has the same consequences, equally injurious to the 
salvation of. their hearers; and, therefore, must be bro- 
ken through. . They have the example of St. Paul to justify 
them, who expressly declares, that Ae should not be mel 
to teach his authority over his converts in still stronger terms. 
Indeed, the necessity of an appointed ministry must ap- 
pear from the number of pretenders by whom the church has 
inall ages been harassed. We could record the names of 
several, whose impostures are now acknowledged ; butiin their 
day, they were regarded as men of extraordinary piety. These 
are the wolves in sheep’s clothing, that ever have and ever 
will infest the folds, and because they do not appear without 
their disguise, how many silly sheep are carried off by their de- 
ceptions ; therefore, says Mr. Faussett, 


*¢ Almighty God, in order to secure us from such unhappy delu- 
sions, has been pleased to affix some outward sign to all his inward 
gifts, as the sure, and in fact the only convincing pledge of their 
reality. Thus the Gospel offers no hope of regeneration but by the 
sacrament of Baptism, and allows of no qualification for the minis- 
try unaccompanied by the imposition of hands. Were the case 
otherwise ; were we permitted to separate the inward call from the 
outward ; could we even in a single instance be justified in depend- 
ing on the apparent gifts aud graces of an eloquent teacher, as super- 
seding the necessity of his regular ordination ; every criterion, by 
which we could distinguish the genuine minister of Christ from the 
vain pretender to the sacred office, would be at once destroyed. The 
most plausible pretensions to the inward call of the Holy Ghost 
might be made, even where in reality it least existed. What could 
remain to secure the people from delusion ? what could exempt the 
enthusiast himself? The ‘ blind would lead the blind ;’ even the 
appointed means of grace would become precarious ; the table of the 
Lord could no longer be approached in the full assurance of faith. 

“€ Closely allied to this error, is that of those who regard the per- 
sonal holiness of the ministers of the Gospel as necessary to the vali- 


dity of their administrations. But, ‘it should be remembered,’ 


says an excellent writer on this subject, “ that there is an holiness of 
office, independent of the holiness of the minister ; the former being 
essential to the validity of the ministerial act, is on that account not 
to be dispensed with, whilst the latter only recommends and adorns 
it. That these two qualifications should always meet together, is a 
circumstance most devoutly to be wished; but as, through the infir- 
mity of human nature, this will not always be thecase, it ought to 
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become an object of primary concern with us in our judgment apon 
this point, that the greater consideration be at no time sacrificed to the 
lesser one.’ ”’ 


We might gothrough all the lectures, and extract pas- 
sages well-deserving of general perusal, and particularly of 
the deepest attention from the Clergy. Many of whom, we 
must repeat, are miserably to seek on these subjects. These 
lectures would probably not only inform but convince them, 
as Mr. F. has frequently confirmed his text by notes from 
Hooker, Leslie, Law, and other authorities. But we shall 
proceed to the 7th Discourse, which treats of the alliance be- 
tween the church and state ; of the mutual advantages which 
might result to both from that alliance ; and of the mutual dis- 
advantages, which a neglect of its terms, has produced to 
both. Our readers are aware that this is a very profound sub- 
ject, which many discuss very fluently, without possessing one 
single clear idea upon the subject. We cannot pretend, in our 
narrow limits, to give all the information necessary, but we 
will point out one or two leading principles, which, if properly 
pursued, will guide to the necessary results of the inquiry. 

First then, the church, abstractedly considered, has nothing 
to do with the government of any country. It engye its 
members from the first to fulfil, generally speaking, all the 
duties of an active citizen. Cornelius was not called upon to 
give up his command, nor the eunuch his office. Every one 
continued to render unto Cesar the things that were 
Ceesar’s, provided they were, at the same time, careful to 
render unto God the things that were God’s. Nor can we give 
a more accurate instance of the independence upon the state 
in which the christian church did exist, than by referring to 
that church as it now exists in Scotland, and in America. Such 
was the state of Christians in Asia Minor, during the last years 
of St. John and Ignatius. There were bishops in all the 
populous districts, at Smyrna, Ephesus, Antioch, &c. &c., 
totally unconnected with the government. But, as the world 
became Christian, the governors of course promoted that re- 
ligion which the people had, with few exceptions, adopted, 
and conferred upon its ministers, such civil authority and 
reverence, as, under various circumstances, seemed meet. 
These, however, are all adventitious, and make no part of the 
church ; more than a coat of the wearer. Nor has any compact 
been regularly entered into between the parties. -- Experience 
has introduced legislative measures in most countries, and in 
this, the execution, even of the spiritual powers of the 
church, is closely confined. The Popish church in Ireland. 
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exercises fat more power over its members than the established 
church in these realms can in any case attempt. This arises 
from the undue jealousy of the civil government, which by 
enervating those powers, deprives itself of many advantages, 
that a more liberal conduct to its ally would have produced. 
And in proportion as those powers have been restrained, so 
have those evils arisen, which the want of an alliance must 
produce. We well know that angry dissenters, and _politi- 
cal sciolists, both exclaim very loudly against this alliance ; 
but the practical politician, would consider what the conse- 
quences to the state might be, in case it did not exist. For- 
merly these were matters of speculation only, now we can ap- 
peal to actual experiment. The United States thought fit in 
this respect, to depart from the precedents of all former ‘times ; 
andto scorn the wisdom of all legislators, ancient and mo- 
dern. And, although forty years is too short a time for the ex- 
periment to give its proper results, since only one generation 
has passed away during it, yet do they already manifest 
themselves pretty strongly. On this subject we quote from 
our author. 


‘* That it was decidedly the will of Heaven, that the Church 
should in due season reap the benefit of civil protection and support, 
and form an intimate connexion with the State for that desirable pur- 
pose, may be further argued from the apparent impossibility (so far as 
past experience can be depended on) of her ever, under any other 
circumstances, possessing that general influence, and extending to a 
whole people that equal and permanent participation of religious 
advantages, which must have been graciously intended by her divine 
Founder, and uniting them in those common bonds of faith and wor- 
ship which are essential to that blessed unity which is her scriptural 
characteristic.—Leagued with the temporal power of imperial Rome, 
even the absurdities of Paganism maintained a straggle of three cen- 
turies against all the purity of primitive Christianity, and all the zeal 
of her saints and martyrs, Finally adopted and encouraged by the 
sathe power, the Church of Christ was soon enabled to efface every 
vestige of lingering idolatry —Again, in the case of an eminent repub- 
lic of modern date, abandoned to her own resources, though not perse- 
cuted by the civil power, the genuine apostolical Church of Christ has 
succeeded in attaching to her communion comparatively but a rem- 
nant, whilst the bulk of the population, left to their own discretion, 
both in faith and practice, have wandered, as might be expected, to 
the remotest extremes of error, and exhibit but little medium between 
sectarian fanaticism and the most barbarous irreligion.* 


-— 





* <¢ «© The General Government has no power to interfere with 
or regulate the religion of the Union, and the States generally have 
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' Viewed in this light, it would be difficult to appreciate too highly 
the benefits of a well regulated alliance between the ecclesiastical and 
. civil powers ; and we may be fairly justified in concluding, that the 
true principles of that alliance must have been grossly misunderstood 
at its original formation, or the neglect of them in subsequent prac- 
tice been more than ordinarily flagrant, which could wholly overthrow 
such important advantages,’ 


But Mr. Fearon, the avowed opponent of all established 
religion, gives the most tremendous account we have yet 
met with. In p. 164, Sketches of America, he says, speak- 
ing of the evening devotions in Ebenezer Church, Philadel- 
phia, that,—‘* Brother Macfaddin was now called upon, and 
he addressed them with a voice that might almost rivala 
peal of thunder, the whole congregation occasionally joining 
responsive to his notes. The madness now became threefold 
‘increased, and such a scene presented itself, as I could 
never have pictured to my imagination, and as I trust, for the 
honour of true religion and human nature, I shall never see 
again. Had the inhabitants of Bedlam been let loose, they 





not legislated further than to incorporate with certain restrictions, 
‘such religious bodies as have applied for charter. In consequence 
of this entire indifference on the part of the State-governments, full 


one-third of our whole populations are destitute of all religious ordi- 
nances, and a much greater proportion in our southern and western 
districts.’ Bristed's America and her Resources, chap. vii. p. 418. 
London edit. 1818. ‘ Sanctuary they have none. They lose by 
degrees their anxiety for the institutions of Christ. Their feeble 
substitutes, their small social meetings without the ‘ ministers of 
grace, soon die away. Their sabbaths are Pagan. Their children 
grow up in ignorance, in unbelief, and in vice, Their land, which 
smiles around them like the garden of God, presents an unbroken 
scene of spiritual desolation. In the course of one or two generations, 
the knowledge of God is almost obliterated ; the name of Jesus isa 
foreign sound, his salvation an occult science ; and while plenty crowns 
their board, and health invigorates their bodies, the bread of life 
blesses not their table ; and moral pestilence is sweeping their souls 
unto death.. .. We have already a population of some millions of our 
own colour, flesh, and blood, nearly as destitue of evangelical mercies 
as the savage who yells on the banks of the Missouri.’ Dr. Mason's 
Plea for Catholic Communion, p. 388. ‘ There are however 
some sectaries even here with more of enthusiasm than good temper ; 
but their zeal finds sufficient vent in loud preaching and _ praying. 
The Court-house is used by all persuasions indifferently as a place of 
worship ; any acknowledged preacher who announces himself for a 
Sunday or other day, may always collect an audience, and rave or 
reason as he seesmeet.’ Birkbeck's Letters from Illinois, p. 21. 
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could not have exceeded it.” As is ever the case, the immo- 
rality always bears the same ratio to the fanaticism prevalent 


Inanycountry. It is a curious phenomenon, but constantly 
appears. Mr.F. complains bitterly of the wickedness preva- 


lent in Louisiana, and says “they boast there of the most de- 
moralizing habits,” alluding, we presume, to the legislature 
of the province rejecting, as a piece of bigotry ! a motion for 
an act to prevent the increase of unnatural crimes. In that 
country, a most dreadful disease has prevailed lately, so that 
the living have actually not been able to bury their dead. May 
this infliction have its due effect. Thus evidently does it ap- 
pear necessary for the well-being of a state, that religion be 
cherished. ‘rom the want of it in America, we do not hesi- 
tate to predict a series of continual national calamities. Mr. 
Faussett, in the Sth lecture, concludes his observations on this 
important and interesting point, to which we hope some states- 
men will pay a proper attention. 

Our readers may now perceive, that the subjects handled in 
these lectures are of great moment, and but little understood ; 
therefore, we recommend them as being an excellent manual for 
those who would be better acquainted with them, and by the 
notes you are directed to works of deeper research. The style is 
perspicuous, the language plain ; the preacher seems entirely 
taken up with his subject, and we sincerely hope that his lec- 
tures will meet with very general perusal, 




















Observations on Southey’s * Life of Wesley ;” being a Defence 
of the Character, Labours, and Opinions of Mr. Wesley, 
against the misrepresentations of that publication. By Richard 
Watson. 8vo. Pp. 228. Blanshard, City Road. 1820, 


As we reviewed this Life at great length, we shall not trouble 
our readers with any critique on that review, or any arguments 
in support of it. ‘The able memoir given by Mr. Southey of 
the modern Montanus, has already met the public sanction by 
being completely bought up, so that a second edition has 
already gone through the press, ‘That this history should be 
passed over by the followers of John Wesley, unnoticed, was 
neither to be expected nor desired. And they have selected 
for his advocate a writer who seems to be fully acquainted with 
the intricacies of the case. If he has not encountered all the 
difficulties which occur, he has acted with the more prudence. 
A Don Quixote only would run a tilt with a windmill. The 
great objections, therefore, that we urged against the divine 
legation of John Wesley remain untouched. These were, a 
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continual change of opinion ‘on important religious pots, and 
inconsistency in his conduct on the very material subject of epis- 
copacy. From these two charges, which are so evident, that 
no apologist attempts to refute them, we drew our conclusion 
against John Wesley’s mission. But the chief points which 
Mr. Watson advocates are the good effects of Wesley’s preach- 
ing as a proof of his mission—the indifference of church 
government as an apology for schism—and a vindication of the 
paroxysms of new converts as proofs of divine interposition, 
To each of these we shall give some attention. 

It is curious to observe that Mr. Watson objects to Mr. 
Southey’s neutrality. In page 3, Mr. W. says, * Had the 
biographer been either less or more acquainted with theological] 
subjects, his work would have borne a character more decided. 
It would have been better or worse, and in either form more 
acceptable to all parties,” But this is clearly a mistake ; what 
we have already observed proves how acceptable it is to the 
— in its present shape. In p. 516 of our last volume, 

eview for August, 1820, we have particularly noticed Mr. 
S.’s philosophical neutrality as a fortunate circumstance. No 
person could depend on a life written by an avowed opponent 
or partizan. And as to the author's being ignorant, as Mr. W. 
somewhat candidly supposes, of certain vital principles of 
christianity, it can be of little consequence to his readers, who 
surely never opened his volumes to learn religion from them. 
But from all the documents which could be collected, and with 
a slight inclination for christianity in general, as well as free 
from any antipathy against the leaders of any of its sects or 
schisms, Mr. Southey seems to have sat down for the purpose 
of giving a fair and accurate account of this phenomenon, 
with some philosophical reflections: on the Wesleyan school. 
We before declared it our opinion that he had admirably exe- 
cuted his design ; the public appear to be of the same opinion, 
and Mr. Watson’s laborious work by no means induces us to 
change our opinion. Of the volume itself, as a composition, 
we have little to say. There are a few new words scattered 
here and there, and it is written with more mildness than is 
usual among sectarists. Mr. W. never loses his temper, ex- 
cept in speaking of Mr. Polwhele. Then he is very angry, 
and of course forgets what is due to truth and common decency. 
As this is the only instance where we think Mr. W. has passed 
the usual limits of controversy, we will extract two passages, 
one from Mr. Polwhele’s last publication, and the other from 
Mr. Watson’s note, reprobating that publication, From these 
the different spirits of the reviled churchman and the self- 
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righteous methodist, will easily appear. Mr. Polwhele says 
Introduction, p. cviii, ‘* And for myself, notwithstanding my 
Letters and Anecdotes, I have always maintained the persua- 
sion that there are multitudes of the sect in question so strictly 
decorous, and sober, and serious in their deportment, and 
many, I believe, so conscientiously religious, that they well 
deserve the benevolent attention, and even the imitation, of the 
churchman.” It seems, however, that Mr. P. has exposed 
those who are of an opposite character, and therefore Mr, W. 
says, p. 173, 


«* Mr. Polwhele has pretty largely dwelt upon these institutions 
and.charged us with gross and shameful immoralities in their obser- 
vance in his new edition of the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists considered, by Bishop Lavington ; with notes, introduction, 
and appendix,’ equal in bulk to the bishop's work, which he has just 
edited for the illumination of the year 1820. This gentleman has 
recovered, it would seem, the effect. of the detection of the false- 
hoods contained in his ‘ Anecdotes of Methodism,’ published a few 
years ago, and again stalks forth, under pretence of zeal for the 
church, with falsehoods as gross, and with a countenance as unabashed. 
Like the ram in Daniel's vision, he pushes ‘ westward, northward, 
and southward,’ in almost every direction, against Bible societies, 
the education of the poor, the evangelical clergy in the church, and 
above all, against Methodism, whether Arminian or Calvinistic. 
Mr. Polwhele has at length secured himself, I should conceive, 
against all reply, for his violence and grossness have rendered reply 
unnecessary ; and no writer, I suppose, will be found so insen- 
sible of what he owes to himself as to stoop tohim, His intro- 
duction, notes, appendix, &c. are in many parts, in fact, too loose 
and obscene, and often too nearly approach blasphemy itself, to be 
read by any of the decent part of society, except obliged to it by 
some public duty, though they are written by the vicar of Manaccan 
and of St. Anthony! Such a farrago of bigotry, blasphemy, buf- 
foonery, indecency, and falsehood, has not for a long time disgraced 
the press, and affronted the common sense and feelings of all who 
profess the least respect to religion in the church or out of it.” 


There is much more railing accusation in the same style, for 
which we have no room, 

We shall now proceed to examine the three heads of de- 
fence already pointed out. Of these the first is this, that the 
good effects which have arisen from Mr. Wesley’s preaching, 
proves his divine mission. We had ourselves given, in the 
number for May last, p. 357, vol. 58, some account of the 
state of religion in this country, and the causes of that state, 
when Wesley appeared. We now also allow, that in conse- 
quence of the appearance of methodism, a very beneficial 
change has taken place. ‘To conclude with Mr. Watson would 
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be somewhat too rapid. For, however good the effects may 
have been, it dees not always follow that the cause is also good. 
And this is true, especially in religion ; because therein provi- 
dence seems particularly to draw good out of evil. ‘There are 
so many similar events recorded in the history of the church, 
that no doubt can be held on the subject. We shall bring 
forward one only, in which the methodists will, we are con- 
vinced, agree with us in the fact, if they cannot in the appli- 
cation. | 

When the church, from various causes, became somewhat 
careless on the subject of our Lord’s divinity, and permitted 
many errors on that subject to prevail unchecked, Arius ap- 
peared. By his efforts, and those of his disciples, ‘the church 
actually became so nearly heretical, that Augustin says she 
wondered at herself, But these efforts of the Arians produced 
the greatest possible good eventually. ‘They served, at that 
early age of christianity, to establish so firmly the true faith on 
that most important point, as to leave its modern gainsayers a 
very difficult task, who are now obliged first to deny the autho- 
rity "of all antiquity, and next to mutilate the scriptures them- 
selves, before they can make out even a tolerable case. At 
one time Arius had a much larger party in Christendom than 
Wesley ever had in the British dominions. Therefore, both as 
to the success attending each party, and the good effects arising 
from their appearance in the world, the advantage is clearly on 
the side of Arius. Was, therefore, Mr. Watson, Arius’s mis- 
sion divine ? 

Men are bound to pursue good ends by legal means. Nor 
when these preachers first started aside like a broken bow, 
could any one have foreseen what would be the issue? Much, 
very much mischief has arisen, and it is to the counteractions 
alone unto which real good can be attributed. Now Mr. W. 


observes, p. 6, 


‘* Another cause of the wavering and unsteady judgment which 
he forms of Mr. Wesley, though far less blameable, is, that when 
he assumes something of the character of a christian in the view of a 
case, it is not so much of-a christian generally, as of a zealous 
advocate of the order and discipline of the church of England. Ido 
not blame this rule in subordinate cases, but it is objectionable as a 
primary one. ‘The religious character and motives of Mr. Wesley 
are in question, but surely the order and rule of any church, how- 
ever excellent, are not the standard by which either can be deter- 
mined. That standard is to be found in the principles of our come 
mon christianity. The order of a church may have been violated by 
an irregularity which it does not allow. The fault may have been in 
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the breadth of the zeal of. the individual, or in the narrowness of the 

ule which his zeal has violated ; these are other considerations, and 
are not surely to influence the judgment as to.general characier and 
motive. His christianity must be tried by other laws, and can only 
be determined by the Bible itself. Modern times cannot exhibit a 
character in which all the great, and all the graceful virtues of 
christianity were more fully embodied, and, through a long life, 
more amply realized, than in the founder of methodism.” 


And again, p. 24, 


‘* In-the introductory chapter, Mr. Southey indulges a sneer at all 
religious sects, for supposing their leaders raised up by a special Provi- 
dence. This might have escaped notice, from the gentle manner 
in which it is expressed, were not his incredulity on this subject 
corroborated by the spirit of the whole book, in which there is a 
total absence of any admission of the agency of Providence in the 
appearance, labours, and the eff-cts produced in the world by eminent 
men, though when soberly applied, that doctrine affords.a key to 
many particulars in their lives, not otherwise easily explained. In 
many of its passages also, other causes are resorted to, in order to 
account for such effects, as though for the express purpose of 
excluding the interposition of the Governor of the world. The dec- 
trine of Providence may he ill applied ; its special favouis and desig- 
nation may be claimed for men very ill entitled to it. One may be a 
powerful agent of evil, permitted in the course of judicial visitation ; 
another may be raised up, to enlighten and benefit mankind. The 
result settles this point, without weakening the general principle of 
providential government on which even a false application rests, It 
can scarcely be now a matter of doubt whether Loyola or Luther was 
the agent designated by Providence for good. Providence must be 
allowed in both cases; but in one there was permission of evil, in 
the other the application of means to benefit and bless mankind.” 


Mr. Watson’s own reflections in this last passage might have 
led him to suspect his own theory. How many would change 
the inference he has drawn respecting Luther and Loyola ! 
Whether Mr. Wesley therefore was justifiable or not in what 
he did, must be decided by what he did. If he broke through 
the rules of the church, and if he introduced a new schism 
from the church, we must decide .against him. The religious 
apathy was undoubtedly great in those days, which the Al- 
mighty could have dispelled at his good pleasure, without the 
aid of Whitfield and Wesley. But the’ case was this. Ob- 
serving this apathy, they, at first perhaps very sincerely, 
attempted a remedy within their own proper sphere. Success 
and popularity led them gradually on to pass beyond the limits 
of that sphere, and thus they became finally the leaders. of new 
dissensions, In p. 28, Mr, Watson criticises rather unfairly 
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on Mr.S.’s expression of “ stirring times.” It is certainly 
not accurately applied to times when nothing stirs. But whilst 
we deny not the interference of providence, we still must 
insist that circumstances are previously disposed before these 
agents are permitted or incited to act. Such was certainly the 
case when Mahomet appeared. Two centuries before such 
an attempt would have been nipped in the bud and forgotten. 
Had Cromwell lived in the reign of Henry the Eighth, he 
would have died a brewer. How many are there even now 
who think Providence to have made some little mistake in 
confining abilities like theirs within the narrow bounds of a 
parish, and therefore volunteer their periodical visitations with 
the most impertinent conceit and self-sufficiency. That they 
figure not away like a Montanus or a Mahomet, a George 
Fox or a John Wesley, is owing to the unfavourable state 
of men’s minds. And yet the success of Johanna Southcote 
should make us pause ere we presume to say that the most pro- 
digious absurdity would not succeed. Had that unhappy woman 
been really pregnant, there is no saying what the consequences 
would have been. 

_ But besides, as the means which Wesley took, and to which 
Mr. Southey has urged some very strong objections, have not 
been defended by this apologist, we must consider his silence 
as a tacit admission of those objections. The ordinations of 
the Bishop of Crete first, and Wesley's consecration of bishops 
afterwards, are completely overlooked. We would therefore 
strongly press Mr. Watson with this reflection. As means 
are not justified by the end, and as these means meet with 
no countenance even from himself, while they are acts of no 
trivial nature, he who stooped to them could have had no 
divine mission. If it be possible for a person peculiarly 
directed to err on such subjects as these, it becomes impossible 
to ascertain who are and who are not so directed. Where a 
prophet errs through the weakness of human nature, as Jonah, 
who did well to be angry, or St. Peter, who walked no more with 
the Gentiles at Antioch, when brethren came from Judea, 
we recognize the cause, and know them to be but men. But 
when men pull down with one hand that very dispensation 
which they are upholding with the other, we cannot take them 
for spiritual guides. Opinions, too, which Mr. Wesley strongly 
inculcated in the early part of his career, and which he aban- 
doned in the latter part, compel us to inake the same conclu- 
sion, 

The next point to which we must recur is Mr. Watson’s 
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laxity as to church government. In note to p. 138 he expresses 
himself thus : | 


“‘ That a great and most gratifying alteration has taken place 
within a few years, both in the doctrine and lives of the national 
clergy, is certain; and by none is this circumstance more gladly 
hailed than by the Methodists, The statement of the facts mentioned 
above was necessary to.explain the reasons which led to a departure 
from Mr. Wesley's original plan ; but itis not made ina spirit of 


hostility to the church of England, in so many respects to be venerated 


and for whose growing prosperity and perpetuity the wishes of none 
can be more sincere than my own, I would not forget that she is 
‘ the mother of us all,’ and I can never contemplate without the 
deepest admiration, her noble army of confessors and martyrs, and 
the illustrious train of her divines, whose writings have been and 
continue to be the light of christendom. Bigotry in forms of chureh 
government has a peculiar absurdity. Different opinions as to many 
doctrines may certainly plead the authority of the letter of Scripture 
with a much better grace than it can be urged with when used to 
support the details of church order, points which the Holy Spirit has 
left so much at large, as to furnish us only with principles and not 
with forms. All beside the appointment of faithful men to minister 
the word and sacraments, and to bear rule in the church, so as to 
drive away errors, and vices, is matter of pure inference. A bigot 
for Independency or Presbyterianism, and a bigot for Diocesan episco- 
pacy and apostolical succession, stand upon nearly the same ground. 
There islittle difference between the spirit of Laud, and that which 
turns in the unhallowed writings of Robinson of Cambridge, and in 
a late History of Dissenters, The ‘ meekness and gentleness of 
Christ’ is as far removed from the one as the other ; and persecution 
in one form or other must ever result from the want of charity, when 
that which ‘ /etteth’ istaken out of the way. I would as soon trust 
my liberty with the most rigid episcopalian as with a bitter sectary ? 
and I should not feel the more confidence in him for having ‘ liberty" 
and ‘ therights of conscience’ continually on bis lips. The array of 
so many wise and holy men on different sides of the question of 
ecclesiastical polity whilst they were under a discussion to which 
nothing can now be added, ought by this time to have neutralized all 
parties. Inthe different circumstances of churches, much may be 
said for most of the various forms of government they have assumed ; 
for the facts seemed to be, that we have often mistaken what is a 
mere matter of prudential regulation, for one of Divine prescription. 
Of what is prudent and fitting men must judge variously, and the 
different circumstances of churches, will often render a different con- 
stitution either necessary or more fitting. As to the various modes 
of church discipline, among us in this country, ‘ whate’er is best 
administered is best,’ may be the true rule. The spirit of true religion 
in churches is the principal thing, and, as that prevails, it will 
regulate and sanctify every form ; and, without altering it essentially, 
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miay render it ‘ good to the use of edifying.’ So long as we are at 
liberty to adopt that which best comports with our own serious views; 
there seems little reason for controversy, and none certainly fot 
contention.” 


This is so extensive a subject, that we dread entering upon 
it. At the commencement of these volumes, episcopacy was 
argued in the Wanseyan controversy. Then was it placed in 
so full and plain a light, that subsequent editors have little 
more to do than to refer to those convincing arguments which 
at that time secured general approbation. Jf we are indeed at 
liberty to adopt that which best comports with our own serious 
views, how sadly mistaken were the primitive christians when 
they constantly exposed to almost certain death, the most pious 
of their members, by appointing them bishops, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Watson, was a very unnecessary measure. How 
unaccountable must it be that prior to the year 1540 no chris- 
tians were to be found in Africa, Asia, and Europe, almost from 
the Frozen Zone to the fervid coasts of Malabar, who did not 
regard episcopacy as of divine appointment, and absolutely 
necessary to the due administration of the sacraments. For if 
there be no need of a eommission to administer baptism, the 
infant might as well and as effectually be sprinkled by the 
nurse as by any one else. What other quality than that of 
commission by succession can we expect? If we say the cere- 
mony may be performed by any pious man, it would then 
appear that the efficacy depends on the piety of the minister, 
which not only is not ascertainable, but known to be too fre- 
quently hypocritical. If it be urged that the efficacy of bap- 
tism would be the same to the well-disposed recipient by any 
man administered, where is the law to exclude women? For 
in christianity there is no distinction of sex laid down, except 
as to the practice of speaking in the congregation. ‘Therefore 
what any man may rightly perform may undoubtedly be as well 
executed by any woman. It would be well to reflect on this 
question. What is the effect of baptism? Itis placed on the 
same footing with faith. To believe is not alone sufficient. 
He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved. It is of such 
importance, of such peculiar value, that Peter hesitated to 
grant it to Cornelius the Centurion, pious as he was, peculiarly 
selected and recommended to the apostle by a vision, until the 
Holy Ghost fell visibly upon him. It was always after that 
administered with the utmost diligence to every convert. The 
high road was no excuse, and the dead of night no obstacle. 
Nor have we a single instance, either in the scriptures or the 
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annals of the primitive times to a very late period, of baptism 
being administered by any person of lower rank than a deacon. 
We cannot impute to the apostles and their immediate disciples 
error on so material. a point, and therefore either baptism con- 
veys some peculiar grace, if rightly administered, or here is 
much ado about nothing. But if baptism confers but this 
grace only, admission into the visible church, if that church 
be in any sense a select society, and does not consist of every 
person born in christendom, it follows that persons must be 
admitted into that society by those only who are authorized to 
admit new members upon the conditions and by the ceremony 
appointed. Let any one recollect the care taken in early 
times, when the world were generally heathens, before’ any 
candidate was admitted into that society, and which relaxed 
only as christianity prevailed, Let them recollect that the 
very existence of: society depends on the powers of admission 
and exclusion residing in some part thereof, for if they resided 
in all, they would be as inefficient as if they did not exist, and 
then the indispensable necessity of a regularly-commissioned 
ministry will become apparent. 

Mr. Watson observes that “ different opinions as to many 
doctrines may certainly plead the authority of the letter of 
scripture with a much better grace than it can be urged with 
when used to support the details of church order, points which 
the holy spirit has left so much at large, as to furnish us only 
with principles and not with forms.” In this sentence much 
art is displayed. The unwary reader would conclude from it, 
‘that episcopalians must support their cause by pretending to 
find details in the holy scriptures. But they insist-on princi- 
ples only, allowing forms to be among the indifferent things, 
which any church may arrange to its own pleasure. The 
great principle for which they do contend is authority to admi- 
nister the sacraments conveyed by.succession down to posterity 
among christians, as the right of offering sacrifice among the 
Jews was conveyed down by hereditary descent. Now there 
are doctrines which Mr. Watson himself deems highly impor- 
tant, that stand on a foundation far narrower than that of 
episcopacy. The admission, for instance, of women to the 
‘Eucharist, and infants to baptism. If Mr. W. will give him- 
self the trouble of comparing the evidence adduced for each 
of the three by the best advocates of each, he will assent to 
our assertion. And it will not escape him that there are in 
this country a set of soi-disant christians, according to whose 
opinions the doctrive of sacraments is a complete mistake, and 
these might argue against bigotry in their support by precisely 
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the same language as that just quoted from himself. But if 
there be truth in history, and meaning in words, sacraments 
can be administered only by an authorized person, and the 
episcopal form of church government was instituted in the 
days of the apostles. 

Mr. Watson’s next attempt is to justify the extraordinary 
paroxysms which, not at first, but some time after the com- 
mencement of Wesley’s career, were produced by the preach- 
ings of himself and disciples. The simple fact, that Charles 
Wesley put a stop to them wherever he went, is alone a proof 
that they were natural effects only, arising from folly, frailty, 
or roguery. And whilst we have not a single instance of their 
occurring under the less powerful ministry of Christ and his 
apostles, they have frequently appeared in later times among 
the Quakers, the Camisars, and the Methodists. Indeed they 
have been so constant attendants of detected impostures, that 
they are now regarded as almost certain proofs of fraud. 
From these bodily convulsions the followers of George Fox 
had theirname. Mr. Watson certainly takes much pains to 
gloss over these matters, and fairly performs the part of an 
eulogist. But certainly he is not attentive to facts, and some 
of his expressions are far too encomiastic. ‘* No successful 
minister of Christ ever: more humbly laid the trophies won 
from the world by his efforts at the feet of him by whom the 
victory was achieved.” We think we know of some very suc- 
ful ministers of Christ who kept no journals, and published no 
travels, The above passage is from p. 95, and several subse- 
quent pages are employed in giving a plausible appearance to 
what Mr. Southey very solidly objected as proofs of visionary 
fanaticism or vain glory. But what can be said more than this, 
that the cold, considerate demeanor which was praised in the 
Bereans, was regarded as insipid and lifeless by Wesley, whose 
journals record with triumph the ecstacies or the horrors of his 
hearers. 

In short, whoever knows that Mr. Southey has drawn his 
materials from undoubted documents will be much prejudiced 
in John Wesley’s favour, if he accepts Mr. Watson’s ingenious 
mode of explaining them away. Whilst this artificial apology, 
which leaves unnoticed the heaviest charges, serves more 
strongly to convince us of the conclusion we proved, it is 
hoped with sufficient accuracy, in our review of the life com- 


posed by the philosophic laureate. 
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The Agriculture of a District in the South of France. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Baron Picot De La Peyrouse ; 
a work towhich the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris 
decreed the prize of competition for ‘* Historical Memoirs on 
the Progress of Agriculture in France within Fifty Yeare.”’ 
To which are added, Notes, by a recent Traveller in France, 
8vo. Pp, 105. Harding, St. James’s Street. 1819. 


The President’s Report to the Workington Agricultural Society. 
1819. Harding, St. James’s Street. 1820. 


Tu anomalous state of agriculture at the present moment 
will naturally draw the attention of our readers to what may 
be advanced on so important a subject. Yet when the ablest 
men of the nation have confessed their inability to point out 
the cause, or to propose a remedy, it would seem a task too 
arduous to undertake. But if, as has been suggested, various 
causes produce the present distress, it is clear that no one remedy 
will remove them all. Indeed, those who are loudest in their 
complaints are generally most silent as to remedies, except 
when, in the spirit of faction, measures are proposed which 
can never ultimately effect the advantage of the farmer. But 
the utmost detestation is due to those seditious spirits who 
endeavour to drive their countrymen into treason by irritating 
their distresses. 

It will be necessary to take a retrospective view for the 
purpose of obtaining a clear idea of the case before us. Prior 
to the year 1796 the prices of corn varied but in a trifling 
degree. Wheat in the midland counties, which are least 
affected by adventitious circumstances, was three pounds per 
quarter, and beef four-pence per pound. The unusual weather 
of that harvest changed every thing. Just as it began in the 
south, the weather became sultry, with continual showers. 
Hence the corn actually sprouted in the ear before it was cut. 
The wheat was, generally speaking, spoiled ; and good barley, 
housed before the rains began, sold at five pounds per quarter. 
The next year prices fell again, but afterwards rose prodigiously, 
wheat sometimes selling at eighteen shillings per bushel; and 
an absolute famine would have been felt, had not corn been 
imported at a most extravagant rate. Government insured the 
importers a fixed price. _The merchants, therefore, certain of 
profit, brought it over at all risks, and by these means a sufhi- 
ciency was obtained. But these high prices produced a kind 
of mania. Every body would bea farmer. Rent was consi- 
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dered a matter of no importance, and many an acre was 
ploughed up which had hitherto lain undisturbed since_ the 
flood. Farmers themselves became insolent from this unex- 
pected influx of wealth. They mounted their hunters, or set 
up their carriages. Their daughters were Frenched and mu- 
sicked, and their sons sent to the army or the university. Now, 
it must be observed, that all this was done under the pressure 
of sixteen millions of taxes yearly more than is now paid. 
If by any means the high prices could have been kept up, or 
gradually diminished, we should have heard little or no com- 
plaint. For it is well ascertained that the prices paid by 
manufacturers for labour are regulated by the demand, and not 
by the price of provisions. It was not unusual for men. to 
earn three or four pounds per week, and then absent them- 
selves until all was spent in the most dissolute manner. At 
Lanark, the modern Utopia during one of these periods of 
high prices, the girls used rouge, and wore silk stockings. But 
unto what must the high prices of corn be ascribed during 
this period? Partly to deficient crops, partly to the abundance 
of paper money. T'o remedy these alternations of high and 
low prices, and to produce a steady one, the corn laws were 
brought forward, but they were not enacted as at first proposed, 
from the factious clamour raised in the metropolis, a clamour 
of pickpockets and ruffians, which we are sorry to say has tov 
frequently overawed Parliament, and of which, we must add, 
some grovelling senators stoop to avail themselves. It would 
be well if such could be subjected to a proper punishment for 
their seditious conduct. Had the average price of wheat 
limiting the importation been fixed at six pounds for the next 
seven years, and then at five pounds for a permanency, the 
consequences would have been most beneficial. And again, 
the advantages of the act have been, in great measure, frus- 
trated partly by a fraudulent mode of taking the averages, and 
partly by the irregularity of the quantity produced. In ‘the 
spring of 1818 the price of wheat was rendered artificially 
high, and the ports opened unnecessarily. The same was 
attempted last summer, but succeeded with respect to oats 
only. Many think such manceuvres to be out of the power of 
any party. Perhaps they are not aware that one single corn- 
factor has a warehouse with seven floors, and covering a 
complete acre of ground, whence it is denominated The Seven 
Acres. it will not, therefore, appear incredible that a combi- 
‘nation of a few such men may affect the markets. Besides, 
it is well known that at the country markets the prices are 
seldom given to the clerk of the markets, who is generally an 
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inactive old man, holding his situation rather as a pecuniary 
relief or reward for past services, than for his efficient powers 
of mind or body. If the mode of ascertaining the averages 
were rendered more perfect, we think that the present corn- 
Jaws should not be altered, for the prices of produce having 
fallen so low, a rise to the averages would be satisfactory to the 
grower, and not burdensome tothe consumer. Their beneficial 
effects were particularly experienced in correcting the deficiency 
of the harvest in 1818. Had the continent been then shut 
against us, the price of every kind of grain would have ex- 
ceeded the highest ever yet known. ‘The cause was as follows. 
On the ninth and tenth of May in that year fell an uncommon 
quantity of rain; then came hot burning suns, so’ that the 
surface of the arable land was first reduced to the consistency 
of mud, and then baked toa degree of hardness impenetrable 
for most seeds. No more rain fell until the middle of Sep- 
tember, not even the slightest shower, except on the western 
side of theisland. Hence beans could not set, oats and barley 
could not grow ; wheat was a very light crop, but the best and 
plumpest grain seen for many years. <A very great importation 
immediately commenced. ‘The prices became very low, and 
the farmer had nothing so sell. This was a fatal blow to all 
those who were already in great difficulty ; some from their 
ignorance of farming, some from their expensive mode of liv- 
ing, several from want of capital, and a few from renting land 
too high, or unfit for the plough. This importation was so 
excessive, that the ports were again shut in February 1819; 
but the prices continued low, nor, except as to oats, have they 
been forced up to the average again. The harvest of 1819 
was a fair average crop on the whole. In many districts the 
mildew prevailed, yet, generally speaking, there was no defici- 
ency. But the harvest of 1820 was prodigiously abundant, 
as the glut in the market, and the very low prices, sufficientl 
prove. In some places the mildew prevails, and there the 
grower must be considerably a Icser; but for these accidents 
government cannot legislate. The chief distress at present 
arises from the slowness with which money is raised. Those 
who were not embarrassed previous to the late harvest will, we 
think, when all their corn has gone to market, find their 
returns more considerable than they at present flatter them- 
selves. Now after this retrospect let us see what has been 
bo or omitted by government, which may have caused this 
istress, or might alleviate it. That the taxes are heavy we 
must allow; but they were necessarily incurred. The mode 
of taxation might no doubt be improved ; yet still, as the agri- 
No. 273, Vol. 59, February, 1821. Rr 
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550 
culturist must bear his share of the national burdens, he cans 
hot expect any material relief from such a change. The 
forced return to cash payments has, we think, been injurious, 
For an abundant paper circulation would have enabled the 
farmers to fall into their proper station more gradually, and to 
have corrected the deficiencies of one season by somewhat 
anticipating the produce of another. The chimeras, however, 
of the Bullion Committees, together wlth Mr. Ricardo, have 
been sufficiently exposed already, and we trust the folly'of 
interfering in these matters may now be fully understood. 
Who finds any advantage from gold being at 3l. 17s. 10id. 
per oz. instead of 4l.? 

There are, however, some points in which an improvement 
might be made by the legislature beneficial alike to the con- 
sumer and the grower. The chief of these is to prevent the 
substitution of other materials instead of wheat in bread, and 
malt in brewing. At least one-half of the bread sold as the 
best is not made of wheat flour. What an important advan-_ 
tage it would be to the agriculturist, if the consumption o 
wheat could be doubled. But the difficulty is supposed to con- 
sist in the detection of the mixture. We apprehend this 
might be removed by a chemical test. Itis known that the 
proportion cf gluten is very trifling in any grain but wheat ; 
let it then be ascertained what portion of gluten a peck loaf of 
wheat flour only should contain on an average: and let it be 
enacted that the seller and maker of any bread containing, on 
an average, a less portion of gluten, should be punished by fine 
and imprisonment. That in brewing many ingredients are 
introduced to serve for hops and malt, is sufficiently known. 
Some of these might be prevented by laying a heavy duty on 
the article, as coculus indicus, which makes liquor heady, and 
the Indian fig to make it bitter. Both these, we believe, are 
used in no other manufactory, and therefore no one could 
repine if these were very heavily taxed. Some minor improve- 
ments of this nature might be made, otherwise the evils which 
exist will necessarily correct themselves. Are rents too high ? 
The tenants may correct that themselves; but if a farm is to 
be let, there seldom fail applications, and many farmers con- 
tinue, notwithstanding all their complaints, extremely desirous 
of having more land, Let them also return to the economi- 
cal habits of their ancestors. Let their sons hold the plough, 
and their daughters the churn. French and music may safel 
be left to those who are independent. The chief profits vi | 
to be made from farming must arise, as formerly, from frugality 
and good management, and particularly let no man undertake 
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more land than his capital is sufficient to manage. In this 
point landlords seem to have erred very egregiously. It is 
self-evident that more men can be found able to stock a small 
farm than a large one. Therefore they would at once consult 
their own interests, and those of their tenantry, by allowing no 
person to hold what is termed an off-hand farm. We doubt 
not, by measures like these, with a little patience, and a good 
deal of perseverance, agricultural distress will disappear, and 
if farmers do not become contented, a very rare circumstance, 
they will at least have reason to be so. a 
After the above was written, we met with the letter of John 
Ellman, Jun. to Lord Liverpool, inserted in most of the news 
papers, upon which we would make a few remarks. Some or 
his observations are so exceedingly unjust, that we cannot but 
notice them. He says, An excess of production, supposing 
the demand to continue the same, which one must do for the 
sake of argument, can only arise from great inducements 
shaving been held out to farmers to expend their capital in im- 
proving the land, in expectation of being well repaid by the 
sale of their produce at remunerating prices.” Now in this 
sentence Mr. Elliman pays no attention whatever to the diffe- 
rence of season, which, in this variable climate, particularly, 
has great effect. The breadth of wheat, peas, beans, oats, and 
barley, sown in 1818, did. not materially differ from that sowa 
last year, or was rather the largest of the two. Since much 
land unfit for the plough has been every year restored again to 
asture. But the produce of the last harvest in all kinds of grain 
nearly doubles that of 1818. Of this no practical man can 
have any doubt, and may be proved from the quantity of foreign 
corn imported and consumed in consequence of the deficiency. 


Yet with strange inconsistency Mr. Ellman, almost in the next 
is that the wet harvest of 1816 did raise the 


paragraph, allow 
price of corn. So that his flourishing deduction, printed in 


italics, being drawn from false premises, must be itself false. 
His next assertion is equally groundless, namely, that the pre- 
sent state of the markets must be ascribed to the importation 
in 1818. Now there is not on sale, for home consumption, a 
single bushel of foreign wheat, nor has been for many months. 
Either, then, the late harvest has produced an ample supply for 
our own use, or it has not. {f it has not, what comes to mar- 
ket must be greedily bought up, especially at the present low 
price, and the markets cleared. But this is far from being the 
ease. Why will persons shut their eyes against the most 
glaring facts? Clover seed was last year a failing crop in this 
country, and its price is nigh or The following 
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statement of the disproportion, at different seasons of the year, 
between the supply and consumption being the cause of the present 
depression, and not the quantity produced, is again sophistical. 
Let the quantity produced be what it may, the supply is 
always the greatest between Michaetmas and Christmas, gra- 
dually lessening towards the next harvest, and, if no importa- 
tions take place, the prices gradually improving. If the harvest 
has been good, and the following crop promising, that improve- 
ment will be trifling, and the contrary. . Now in the present 
instance, we believe that no one expects the ports will be 
opened before Christmas, except some extraordinary accident 
happens to the present crops. If not, wheat may reach seventy 
shillings as ati average price, and Mr. Ellman’s sagacity be a 
little injured. 

The only sound observation in this long letter seems to us to 
be this, that under the present system the market maybe 
deluged by foreign corn in an instant, and the certainty of a 
depression prevents buyers coming into the market. Now thg 
grand nostrum of all our agricultural writers at present, both 
to prevent this deluge, and to cheer up the hearts of our 
desponding farmers, is a tax on foreign corn, repealing the 
laws now in force. But the only advantage which would thus 
accrue would be to government, and the deluge would not 
be prevented. For the foreign merchant watches the state of 
our markets as keenly as the cornfactor himself, so that the 
latter obtains only a certain profit, which we will call Pp; and 
as the charge of importing will be the same, tax or no tax, we 
may omit it altogether, and let s be the price paid to the foreign 
merchant at present; then s-++-p=ls, the price to the consumer 
in England. If a tax be laid, tT, then, as the cornfactor must 
still have his profit, and, according to Mr. E. the foreign mer- 
chant must abate so much of his price, then s must equal / 
S+T, ands+T+P = the cost to the consumer. Now clearly 
the only consequence of such a tax would be to discourage the 
foreign grower, and put.a certain sum into the hands of govern- 
ment too precarious to depend on. Nay, it would operate as a 
premium for overloading the wareliouses. Because he who 
can soonest anticipate a rise would be the principal gainer, 
whether the tax take place or not. We think, therefore, that 
the tax, as at present proposed, would only serve to check 
agriculture abroad, and leave us without resource in cases. of 
deficiency. But, as a steady price is the great aim of every 
rational agriculturist and politician, and as eighty shillings has 
been settled as that fair remunerating price, (too low, we think) 
we should propose the following plan. Let -the’ present laws 
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remain as they are, and let it be farther enacted, that when the 
price of any kind of grain shall exceed the average price, such 
grain may be imported, paying a tax graduated as follows. Let 
each quarter of wheat imported (from our own colonies ex- 
cepted) pay a duty of forty shillings, minus the excess of the 
average price above eighty shillings, and other grain in a simi- 
lar proportion. Thus, if the average price at Mark Lane be 
eighty-five, the duty would be thirty-five, and let the average 
be taken more frequently. Such a measure would _ probably 
effect a price almost invariable, by which landlords and tenants 
might safely regulate their respective interests. 

Agriculturists have generally hurt their cause by the tone in 
which they complain, and by their exaggerated statements: 
Their knowledge is generally very confined, and their judg- 
ments narrow. They are therefore the last set of men whom a 
legislator would consult for a remedy. They may, indeed, feel 
their shoe to pinch, but they must leave the easing thereof to 
@An artist. 





Sapiens crepidas sibi nunquam 
Nec soleas facit. 


It seems superfluous, when the produce already exceeds the 
consumption, to dilate on modes of increasing that produce. 
But we cannot refrain from contrasting an agricultural report 
from a district so unfavourable as Cumberland with one from 
the south of France. The difference arising from industry 
united with intelligence, and from prejudice combined with 
ignorance, is truly astonishing. From the Cumberland report 
we can make no satisfactory extract ; but we learn from it that 
the Norfolk husbandry has been introduced there, that turnips 
and clovers are grown in abundance, and that cattle of the best 
breeds are generally to be met with, and the practice of soiling, 
certainly a very great improvement, has become general through 
Mr. Curwen’s example. ‘Thus, in a bleak north-western 
county, in latitude north fifty-four degrees, forty minutes, we 
find a fertility and a produce not equalled by the south of 
France. One passage, however, we shall extract for the use 
_ of our readers, which teaches the mode of making hay near 
London, a mode far superior to that which is practised in the 
rest of the country, and which, therefore, deserves to be better 


known. 


‘© Meadow Land. 


‘¢ The Park and Scroggs, as irrigated meadows, have produced most 
abundantly. The soil of the former is admirably good, and assisted 
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as it is by the washings of the town over the greater part of jt, in 
conjunction with the waters of the Derwent, its herbage is beautifully 
luxuriant, and the quantity it produces is prodigious. After mowing 
the preceding year, it carried a heavy stock of cattle, sheep, and hor- 
ses, until the month of January, in consequence of which it was 
deprived of the first season for watering in the autumnal months. It 
was irrigated during the whole month of January, and in the middle of 
- February it received the whole stock of ewes, which, with their lambs, 
continued on it unti} the first week in May, at the rate of ten head 
per acre. It was then reserved for hay, and produced a most abundant 
crop, equal totwo tons per acre when cot out of the stack. My 
procrastinated detention in Loncton until the first week in July afforded 
me an opportunity of paying particular attention to the mode of mea- 
dow hay making at St. John’s Wood, near to Paddington. Mr. Bell, 
who is Mr. Willan’s chief manager there, is the person from «hom 
obtained the first information ou the feeding and management of milch 
cows. To this same person I became indebted for a thorough insight 
as to the best mode of making meadow hay, which ts certainly no- 
where in the kingdom so judiciously conducted as in the neighbourhood 
of the Metropolis. By completely breaking up the swarths left by; 
the scythe, and afterwards constantly keeping them turned with forks, 
all parts are equally exposed to the inflaence of sun and wind, and 
made dry and fit for stacking without destroying its colour,or robbing it 
of its agreeable odour and grateful smell. The pitch-fork performs 
the business of breaking and turning with much more facility and 
dispatch than the rake, which is used only in gathering. The want of 
sufficient breaking, shaking-out, and repeated turnings, bas defeated 
the numberless trials that have been made in the north of England. 
Convinced of the practical error under which we had failed, immedi- 
ately on my return, I ordered ten dozen of pitch-forks, of a lighter 
construction than those in common use, and adapted to the ase of 
females. On the first Cay they were much objected to; but on the 
second, no one could be found working, by preference, with a rake. 
After the swarths were completely broken and shaken out, they were 
turned from three to five times in the forenoon, and twice in the 
afternoon, when the whole was gatliered and secured in large gra-s 
cocks, the first day. On the second it was again broken out, welt 
separated, and treated in the same manner as on the preceding day, as 
soon as the state of the ground permitted these operations to begin. 
It was then gathered into larger cocks, and allowed so to remain for 
two days ; after which time, it was re-opened and made into great 
pikes, in which state it continued until the whole was ready and fit to 
be stacked. The general opinion decided that the stack would soon 
be in a blaze. The Scotch plan was adopted of making an opening 
through the bottom of the stack in the form of a triangle, four feet 
broad and a yard in height, whence chimnies, at proper distances, were 
made to communicate, and were carried up tu the top of the stack, 
by which means, a complete ventilation was effected. Much less 
delay, less chance of injury, Jess labour, aud consequently, less expense 
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than usual were incurred by this mode of proceeding, independently 
of the superior quality of the hay; the evidences of which were so 
conclusive, that Mr. Salkeld immediately adopted the same method, 
and, I believe, with equal success. I much regretted that I had not 
time myself, or had any one about me qualified to ascertain the pro- 
gress and amount of evaporation during the hours in which the hay 
was making on the first and second days. My bailiff, Mr. George 
Akin, whilst he obeyed my orders, repeatedly offered it as his opinion, 
‘* that we must have a bonfire ;” the result has convinced him that his 
fears were groundless.” 


"We could have wished this report to have been free from the 
mixture of growling politics in which all our agriculturists seem 
to indulge. 

The southern district of France, whose agriculture we are 
about to examine, lies near Toulouse, under the forty-third 
degree thirty minutes of north latitude, and therefore ten 
degrees nearer the line than Cumberland. The quality of the 
land there is so various, that its value per acre to a purchaser 
is from two to fifty pounds sterling. ‘This last we look upon as 
a very high price in a district so distant from any capital. The 
report is from the French of the Baron Picot de la Peyrouse, 
who farms his own estate in that district, and whose account of 
manners and management there cannot be doubted: The 
first curiosity is the way of employing labourers. 


“* We have two sorts of labourers, metayers or bordiers, and over- 
seers. ‘The Lordiers are obliged to perform, at their own expence, all 
the work of agriculture, transporting provisions of all kinds, straw, 
dung, collecting litter, digging ditches, providing themselves with all 
the necessary instruments and utensils of Lusbandry; they hold on 
lease all kinds of animals, even the labouring oxen; they share. with 
the proprietor every species of production derived from the plough. 
In extensive farms, the proprietor takes first from the produce a fixed 
quantity of hectolitres of corn, according to the goodness of the land. 
The dordiers are very poor ; they desire only to live from day to day : 
no improvement is expected from them; and, as they are partners 
with the proprietor, they oppose every thing he would introduce, 
especially if he require the least alteration or change ia the rotation of 
crops. The Lordiers are only tolerated upon such estates as the pro- 
prietor cannot, or will not superintend. 

The overseers, on the contrary, have no part of the produce ; they 
receive wages only : by custom, five hectolitres (14 bushels 1 peck 
English), of wheat, as much rye or maize, and 18 francs (15s.), 20 
francs (16s. 8d.), or 30 francs (14. 5s.), each plough ; but we allow 
them the liberty of sowing on their own account, a certain portion of 
land in flax, beans, haricots, pease, or maize. ‘This addition varies 
according to local circumstances. All the expence of cultivating the 
land, purchasing, and keeping in repair the implements of husbandry, 
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&¢. are at the charge of the proprietor : he is allowed to direct the 
culture as he pleases ; being no way fettered ; but these men, formerly 
common, now very rare, require constant inspection, both in their 
daily labours and the attention given to the team, especially in the use 
of the provender, of which they are apt to make a most lavish con- 
sumption, without any advantage tothe oxen. The Lordiers, as welt 
as the overseers, possess a little garden, and rear two little pigs pur- 
chased for them by the proprietor, who, at the end of a year, takes 
one of them for his share. [ have removed every bordier from my 
estates, and replaced them by ploughmen, for wages only, without 
cattle on lease. A steward, established upon each demesne, directs 
and superintends for me; does not lose sight of them for an instant, 
and keeps under key all the stock of fodder.” 


Thus it appears thatthe revolution has by no means abolished 
~ the feudal system in France, for the Bordiers are undoubtedly 
apart thereof. The routine of crops seems still more barba- 
rous. Wheat, maize, fallow, all without manures or wheat, 
maize, beans, badly hoed, also without manure. This cropping 
frequently reduces the land to a caput mortuum, as the Baron 
informs us. Then it is left to rest for three or four years, and 
again treated in the same way. Nor are the Freneh less bar- 
barous in getting up the harvest ; for, if this account be intel- 
ligible, they have no. barns ! 


‘¢ The manner of managing the crops is uniform throughout the 
whole canton : six, eight months, a year before harvest, they make a 
bargain with the reapers (so/atiers). They are always in couples, man 
and woman, usually in the proportion of a couple to one plough. They 
are bound to weed the crops (which they always perform very ill) and 
cut thém ; bind the sheaves, and put them in tens in the field. They 
assist the loading and unloading the sheaves, and in cleaning and pre- 
paring the thrashing floor (/e so/). They knock or tread out the corn, 
winnow it, and put it through two sieves; lay up the chaff, measure 
and sack the grain, load the carriageg, unload them in the granaries, 
put the straw into ricks (pallters), keep guard night and day upon the 
thrashing-floor ; for all the operations upon the crops are executed 
amongst us in the open air. They construct very skilfully a large 
rick with the sheaves, at the head of the thrashing-floor of each farm- 
house or demesne ; they also thrash with a flail (flage/), and very 
perfectly. The reapers receive for all this work, which continues 
usually two months, the eighth hectolitre (about one peck) of the 
corn, the sixth of all the grains which they weed with the hoe (fous- 
sou), and the half of the maize, because they have dug with the spade, 
the earth which produced this crop, and to which they have given two 
turiis with the hoe. A couple of good harvest-men will beat out five 
hectolitres (14 bushels 1 peck) of wheat or rye a-day. They make 
the sheaf very large : the 100 produce from 12 hectolitres (34 bushels 
two pecks), to 15 hectolitres (43 bushels) according to the season,” 
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The price of a pair of five-year old oxen is about thirty pounds ; 
but no attention whatever is paid to breeding them. The 
sheep are still more neglected, being seldom free from scab. 
These items will prove to any practical farmer how much the 
French are behind us in agriculture. Baron Peyrouse intro- 
duced the potatoe with great difficulty. The following cir- 
cumstance requires explanation. ‘* When a field stripped of 
its stubble is covered with some verdure, they raise at the four 
corners little pyramids of earth, which are sufficient to keep 
off strange cattle.” P.62. We apprehend English cattle 
would not be so kept off. Wheat produces about five for one; 
in England from twelve to sixteen for one. In France the 
bushel weighs about fifty pounds; in England about sixty. In 
France the country is rarely inclosed. Need we say another 
word to prove that it is ill cultivated. But Baron Peyrouse.Jis 
setting an example whose good effects have already become 
apparent ; but no lasting good can be produced until the revo- 
lutionary law of inheritance be repealed. 
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Letter from the Queen, in reply to one from the King. Pp. 44, 
Johnson, London, 1821. 


Selections from the Queen’s Answers to various Addresses pre- 
sented to'her ; together with her Majesty’s extraordinary Letter 
to the King ; and an introduction and observations slustrative 
of their tendency. Pp. 106, Hatchard, London, 1821. 

, 

Ir was not to be expected but that the eloquent and closely 

argued pamphlet, professing to be a ‘‘ Letter from the King,” 

which we reviewed in our last number, would produce some 
retort from the friends of the Queen. Accordingly, we have here 
issued from the press of the publisher of that licentious, 

seditious, and disgraceful work, the ““ Bon Ton Magazine,” a 

feeble attempt at a “ reply” to that unanswerable letter. But 


it is indeed a mere attempt ; it is an owlet aping the eagle’s 


flight—so much beneath that celebrated pamphlet is this 
miserable and flimsy production, in composition, in argument, 
and what is of still greater consequence, in TRUTH. In short, 
this letter of the Queen is so destitute of even the smallest 
claim to attention, that we should not have deemed it worthy 
of notice, had it not afforded us an opportunity of placing in 
contrast with this effort to whitewash her Majesty, a few extracts 
from her answers to the addresses which have been presented 
to her ; and some reflections upon their tendency, from the 
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_ well-timed pamphlet which stands second at the head of ‘this 
article. 

It is not necessary to give extracts from the letter of the 
Queen in order to shew its tendency. It dues not deny any of 
the facts stated in the pamphlet to which it is a reply; and it 
is in very few instances, where any attempt is made to contro- 
vert the reasoning. It aims at creating a belief that it is the 
ministers who have conspired against the Queen ; that the 
King, if left to himself, would not have suffered the late pro- 
ceedings to have taken place ; that the Queen wishes for nothing 
but her rights as Queen Consort—that she “ knows the King’s 
virtues !” that she ‘has always made it her study to pay 
respect to the King’s own character! !” and that she “ will 
never be a party against a man who, however estranged from 
lier, possesses so many amiable qualifications, that he does 
not deserve half the censure which has been poured upon 
him!!!” What injudicious friend of her Majesty could 
think of putting such sentiments into her mouth, in the very 
teeth of the opprobrious language used when speaking of the 
- Sovereign in her answers ; and of her infamous Jetter to her 
King and husband, we are ata loss to conceive. Certain we 
are, this contemptible subterfuge can deceive no one but the 
veriest idiot in ereation. 

But although it is not necessary to give extracts to shew the 
tendency of this pamphlet, our readers may, perhaps, like to see. 
a specimen of the style. We shall therefore. give them one 
taken as we opened the book at random. 


‘* Tt is said that the Queen’s presence in the country cannot revive 
trade, languishing in some of its branches ; this is an inconsiderate 
assumption. If the increase of employment given to the manufac- 
tures of women’s articles of dress be looked into since my arrival 
here in last June, it will be found that the encouragement given by 
my presence and example to every thing of British productions, has 
set looms to work that were previously rotting in idleness, and given 
bread to many who were starving. 

‘* Every time the King changes the fashions or colour of his clothes 
It is an advantage to trade ; the same observation is true of the 
Queen ; but of this I-have said sufficient, and probably too much. 
‘ To give a fone to the morals of the country,’ is said to be ‘ the duty 
of a Queen Consort :’ it is no less so the duty of a King. -I Have 
DONE MY DUTY SUCCRSSFULLY ON THIS POINT!!! That the King 
has not done so in a manner so effectual-as he might, is not to be 
attributed to his own will; he is surrounded by men of /ow birth and 
desperate fortunes, [this from the associate of the courier Bergami, 
and his sister the washerwoman, the sham Countess of Oldi!] who 
shut out from his presence all who would have the candowr and mag- 
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nanimity to give him disinterested council. He is the only man in 
the land to whose ear truth never reaches, I know his errors, they 
have been industriously spread abroad and magnified, but never by me. 


I also know his virtues, which: deserve to be better and more generally 
known !” P. 16, 17. 


It would be an insult to our readers were we to attempt to 
expose the false reasoning and erroneous statements of this trash ; 
we therefore turn to a pamphlet more deserving public notice. 

We have before called our readers’ attention to the letter to 
the King, and also to the Queen’s answers to the various 
addresses which have been presented to her ; but much may 
yet be said on the subject ; and, however desirable it may be 
that the whole dispute should subside, and the causes which led 
to it be suffered to sink into oblivion, yet, while such barefaced 
attempts are made to deceive and mislead the people as to the 
real facts of the case; and whilst the Queen and her partizans 
still continue to demand not only the legal rights of a Queen 
consort, but every mark of grace and favour, of honour and 
distinction, with which the most virtuous and moral Queens were 
graced—it is idle to suppose that the loyal subjects of George 
the Fourth, the admirers of female delicacy, and the worship- 
pers of female purity, can be silent. It is their duty to repel 
the charges which are every where made against the men whom 
they revere, by the radical friends of the Queen; it is their 
duty to oppose the shield of truth to the darts of falsehood and 
calumny, which envious and malignant men are aiming at their 
King through the sides of ministers. It is their duty to * hold 
the mirror up to nature ;’” and to shew vice in all its horrid 
deformity. And if they think with Lord Liverpool, that * no 
woman conscious of innocence could ever have written, or 
autborized, or adopted such answers ;” if with his Lordship 
they are of opinion that ** her Majesty has admitted to her 
confidence, persons who have given to her whole conduct the 
air of its arising out of the audacity of guilt, rather than out 
of the consciousness of innocence,” it is their duty to avow it. 

Hev Majesty’s friends were by no means aware that the 
letter to the King and her “ answers,” could have made that 
impression on the minds of the discriminating part of the 
community which they have done: they were by no means 
aware that they would be adduced in the legislature in judg- 
ment against her; and that they would influence every honest 
man to withhold his vote for the bestowing of any mark of 
grace or favour, on a woman who could thus have endeavoured 
to light the torch of discord, and to scatter the seeds of dis- 
sension through the land. A vain attempt has been made to 
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avert from the Queen the ignominy attaching to this part of her 
conduct by some of her friends ; whilst others have justified it, 
and have asserted that her answers contain the wisest maxims 
in politics and morals that were ever delivered ; and that her 
letter to the King does not contain one improper sentiment. The 
public will, however, judge for themselves ; and we shall be 
much deceived if they do not find many improper sentiments 
in. the language used under the name of the Queen by her 
advisers. | 

The answers which she gave tothe Dover and Canterbury 
addresses might be passed over in silence, did they not appear 
to us to be the first step in that course of unconstitutional con- 
duct which her Majesty has been prevailed upon to adopt. The 
following are copies of these answers as they appeared in the 
Old Times of June 7, 1820. 

To the Dover address : 


‘© IT am deeply impressed with all the attention the town of Dover 
has shewn to me on my arrival in these realms. I trust that some 
period will arrive when I may be permitted to promote the happiness 
of my subjects, as I indeed feel most gratified in being again united to 
so noble and generous a nation.” 


To the Canterbury address : — 


“¢ Gentlemen,—I am very much obliged to you for the attention 
you shewed me, and certainly if it is ever in my power, I shall be 
happy to do any thing for the good town of Canterbury, and to make 
my people happy. Gentlemen, you must excuse this short address as 
I am yery tired ; but I speak from my heart, and I am sure you will 
like that better than a formal addtess. _I shall never forget the loyalty 
and affection which are shewn to the house of Brunswick by this 
noble and generous nation.” 


On these addresses the pamphlet before us remarks : 


‘¢ Her majesty seems altogether to have mistaken the nature and 
extent of her prerogatives, and to have assumed the style and Janguage 
of a Queen Regnant instead of that of a Queen Consort.” ‘* Whether 
these answers to the addresses of his majesty’s subjects at Dover, 
and his majesty’s péople at Canterbury, were dictated by ‘ absolute 
wisdom’ or not, or whether this early assumption by her majesty of 
a language which could not with propriety be used by any other than 
the person actually possessing and exercising the sovereign power of the 
state, was the result of ignorance or design, we have no means of 
ascertaining.” P. 11. 


We strongly suspect that it was the result of the latter. 
We strongly suspect that it was the commencement of a settled 
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design on the part of some of her Majesty’s advisers, to create 
two parties in the nation under the names of friends of the 
King and partizans of the Queen ; and that under the latter 
title, the radical reformers intended to prosecute their schemes 
of revolution; to make the Queen’s authority their sanction ; 
and to set up her power against that of the Sovereign and the 
constitution. ‘Thus her Majesty was made to speak a language 
immediately upon landing, well calculated to entrap the giddy 
populace who are always led astray by words of great sound 
but little meaning. By calling them “ her subjects” and * her 
people,” it was supposed she would excite an interest in their 
breasts, which as.a fellow subject she would not have inspired ; 
and by assuming the lofty port of a Queen, blended with the 
familiarity of the courier’s mistress, she was no doubt instruct- 
ed to believe that she should create a sympathy for her pre- 
tended persecution, which would not so readily be extended to 
one who came merely as a subject of the King’s to bow in 
obedience to the law. 

- It has, indeed, been denied by no less a person than alder- 
man Wood in the House of Commons, that her Majesty ever 
used these words. He asserts that she said “ the people ;” 
and that the answers were never putin writing. We cannot 
believe the worthy alderman. He only trusts he says to his 
recollection ; and pretends that he can, in February 1821, 
remember the words used on those occasions, (in June 1820,) 
as well as if they occurred but yesterday.” Now the answers 
as we have given them appeared in the Times, and were sent 
no doubt by their reporter, who accompanied the Queen and 
Alderman Wood from Dover to London. ‘I'hey also appeared 
in similar terms in the Canterbury papers: one of which, The 
Kentish Chronicle, published an abridged statement of the 
answer to the address from that city inthe first instance, and 
afterwards gave it as it appeared in the Zimes, saying they had 
been favoured with the precise words used by her Majesty. This 
appears to us conclusive against the worthy alderman’s asser- 
tion ;—besides, if he had such a precise recollection of the words 
used on those occasions, why did he not deny them when they 
were first imputed to her Majesty? Why did he wait till he 
had an opportunity of consulting with some of his worth 
colleagues as to the course he ought to adopt? It is evident 
the denial is a mere trick to shift, if possible, the odium off 
her Majesty’s shoulders unto those of the public reporters. The 
Queen used similar language in her answer tothe Wandsworth 
address on the 13th of October. She says “ no Queen was 
ever more easy of access to her people than I have been.” This 
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also the worthy alderman says is incorrect. By and by, we 
suppose we shall be told, that the Queen never answered any 
addresses at all; and that those which appeared in her name 
are all forgeries. 

It would be idle dwelling upon these circumstances, did we 
not believe, that there is, at least, very strong circumstantial 
evidence to prove, that the Queen’s coming to England, and all 
the consequent agitation of the popular mind, were the results.of 
a pre-arranged scheme, of radical origin ; and that the machi- 
nery of the plot is to be sought for in the counsels of the radical 
conclave. It is well known that, previous to the landing of the 
Queen in England, radicalism was at a very low ebb ; their 
plans defeated ; some of their chiefs imprisoned ; others bank- 
rupt in fortune as well as fame; others having answered for 
their crimes of projected treason ‘and assassination, with their 
lives! The flocks were scattered abroad without a shepherd ; 
and there was a probability that, as employment for the poor 
was beginning to be more brisk, the dupes of the Cobbetts, 
Hunts, and Woollers, would return to their allegiance; and 
that the instigators of radical reform would be deprived of 
those advantages which they had hoped to derive from revo- 
lution and plunder. The Queen now appeared in the political 
horizon, and seemed to be fair game. It was known, that her 
legal advisers did not wish her to come to England ; and it is 
even said, that one of them, in writing to some correspondent, 
made use of the expression, “ 4t all events, we must keep 
THAT DEVIL from crossing the water to us ” Alderman 
Woop, therefore, was sent out on the forlorn hope of the ra- 
dicals ; he met the Queen at St. Mouthard,on the 27th of May ; 
and from that period his counsels, although they were not 
those of ‘ absolute wisdom,” as Mr. Brougham sarcastically 
remarked in the House of Commons, soon superseded those of 
that learned and honourable gentleman. The Queen returned 
to Great Britain ; she came over to become the head of the 
revolutionary party, to “ hurry us out of the highway ofheaven, 
into all the vices, crimes, horrors, and miseries of the French 
revolution.” Her landing was announced by that infamous 
paper, the Old Times, in terms which, to our mind, betrayed 
that ** more was meant than met the eye ;” and the system of 
addressing, that system by which it was calculated to produce 
a ferment which would shake the throne to its base—was com- 
menced ! 

There cannot remain a doubt on the mind of any man si 
has paid the slightest attention to passing events, that the re- 
presentation which we have given of the origin and cause of 
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that ferment, which even alarmed our hereditary legislators, 
and caused them to tremble on their seats, is correct. It 
originated in the counsels of the radicals ; and it was fomented 
by their agents. Of this we have direct proof. A gentleman 
of the name of Morris, of Birmingham, has charged Charles 
Pearson, the attorney of Oldham notoriety, with having de- 
clared in a room at Warwick, where he (Morris) was in com- 
pany, on the night of the first day of Wooler and Co.’s trial at 
the late summer assizes there, that he (Pearson) and Alderman 
Wood, had had an_ interview with the Queen, respecting the 
sending of agents to different parts of the country, to stir up 
addresses to her Majesty ; adding that her Majesty was d---d 
fond of an underplot: and that the advice of himself and 
Alderman Wood had prevailed over that of Mr. Brougham. 
To this charge, no answer has ever been returned! Why? 
because the fact was too notorious to be denied. But there 
was also a more atrocious attempt than even that of * stérring 
up addresses.” ‘The soldiers. where to be seduced ; and the 
first attempt.was made on the Leicestershire militia. In the 
Old Times of the 18th of August last, an address appeared, 
purporting to come from that regiment ; to which the Queen’s 
answer was annexed, expressing the satisfaction with which 
she had received this mark of its attachment to her. On en- 
quiry, it was found, that this address was a spurious one ; 
that strange men had heen seen tampering with the soldiers, to 
induce them to sign uddresses ; an oration had been made to them 
by a stranger for the same purpose ; but to no effect, for they 
were not able to obtain any signatures, except those of a re- 
cruit, and another individual who did not belong to the regi- 
ment. Some correspondence, which took place. between the 
Duke of Rutland, the lieutenant-colonel, the adjutant of the 
regiment, and Alderman Wood, exposed this base trick in its 
true colours ; and the worthy alderman, that friend to liberty, 
justified the conduct not only of the Leicestershire militia, sup- 
posing they had signed the address ; but of any soldiers, who 
should so far violate their duty as to imitate their conduct ; 
although, certainly nothing can be more dangerous than the 
erection of a regiment of soldiers into a deliberative body ; or 
thei¢ interference with political questions. These nefarious 
attempts may receive some elucidation from another charge 
of the said Mr Morris, against the.said Mr. Pearson ; viz. that 


on the night before mentioned, it was proposed in the presence» 


of Pearson, that if a certain event took place, the soldiers 
should havea pension. ‘To this Pearson replied no ; pensions 
would not go down with the people; they should have ten 
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acres of land each, to be taken from those who had more than 
one hundred ; beginning with the marquis of Stafford ! 

We have another incidental proof that agents were employed 
to agitate the country in the cause of the Queen; and that a 
regular correspondence was established on the subject. There 
is a paper published in Carlisle, of known and declared radical 
principles, called The Carlisle Journal. The proprietors are a 
family of the name of Jollie; and the editor was a branch 
of the hopeful set, named Jeremiah Jollie. This gentleman, in 
the month of September last, wrote the following letter, which 
we shall make no apology for inserting at length. 


«* To W. Ledger,* Esq. Gazette office, Whitehaven. 
«* Black Lion Inn,t Sept. 13, 1820. 

_ © Dear Sir, In correspondence with what has been long previously 
understood between the declared patriots in various parts wherewith I 
have correspondence on the affairs of our beloved, but most distressed 
and injured country, I have to inform you, that the arrangements 
are going on as well as possible. The certain distinguished and truly 
illustrious character ¢o which I formerly alluded, and to whom, by the 
help of God, without the assistance of bishops or priests, we may ex- 
pect a renovation of that constitution, which quacks of every degree 
have so sadly deteriorated, is certainly animated with the warmest 
enthusiasm for the good of her future subjects: and though in this 
warm weather, there is not much occasion for fire, yet if there be any 
conflagration necessary, I trust there is woop enough to consume the 
brushwood that obscures the growth ofthe British oak. _ I have had, 
of late, several private communications from good friends to a good 
cause ; and who tell me that, as it is nearly goose time, they would 
have no objection to assist in dissecting a fowl—a foo/, I think you 
term it in your country lingo. But this by the way ; it is very neces- 
sary to be circumspect—the whole nation is upon the alert, and so 
are the Slops,t but we could soon do with the r 1 scullions, and 
then down with the and up with the——-. So farasI have 
hitherto learned, and my information, though secret,§ is sure, the 
mitre and the crown are tolerably well tied together: givea jerk to 
one and you displace the other. But more of this, by the bye. You 
must have observed the speech of Mr. B » in reference to 
our Majesty. Our friends in the North of England, in general, 
have the utmost reliance upon his talents. I do not now speak of 
physical force, ‘* de nos procul absit ;" but,——~ you understand me ; 
we must undermine the rascals, and let the ground fall from beneath. 
them. They are too gross and heavy to soar, and their natural fate 
must be, when the completion of things approaches, to sink into that 
degradation of insignificance which they merit. Mind me, Lord 








* Editor of the Whitehaven Gazette. + An Inn in Whitehaven. 
$ The Editors of Loyal papers. § A slipin the original, 
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B——n, Earl G—y, Sir Francis B——tt, and some others I could 
mention, are upon the alert. Their eyes are altogether open to the 
effects of taxation. Those canting villains [Here Mr. Jollie in- 
troduces the use of hiéroglyphics, he has drawn, a cat-of-nine-tails, 
a bag of money, an halter and an axe, supposed to typify Lord Cas- 


tlereagh, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Sidmouth,] and others of 


God's curses, will, I trust, in God's name, and in justice to the 
Queen's cause, and ovR CAUSE, speedily receive their desert, fam, 


with esteem, your's, &c, . 


“ J. Jour. 
© P.S. I would thank Mr. Ledger to deliver the inclosed ae- 
cording to the private information I had with him—he will undef 
stand the matter—by G—! the game's almost up. 

J, Jouuig.” 


We conjecture the following is the inclosure alluded to if 
the postscript ; at any rate, it emanated from the same pen. 


‘‘ To Mr. James Steel,* Gazette office, Whitehaven. 
“« Whitehaven, Sept. 13, 1820, 
«* My dear Steel— The good wishers to the Queen and the con- 


stitution in Carlisle, are neither few nor disreputable for talent, . 


When I speak of talent, I do not mean that particular property which 
some men possess of talking much or long on any particular sub- 
ject, but of thinking deeply and acting much. You may remember 
the L——+ M——+ of Carlisle. Any man of the commonest ability, 


could have made them altogether subservient to his purposes: What 


a barber’s block, that fellow must be, who does not perceive, that the 
closer he shaves, the more the impression of the razor is felt, The 
King (may God bless him, if nobody else will) is in a labyrinth. I 
know not how he is to get himself out of the snare; but if he do 
not extricate himself soon, let him remember the snares that entrap 
the unwary. The fox that goes into a neighbour's fold to steal 
poultry, often gets its neck into a halter. I have transmitted some 
information to Mr. W. L. because I knew him to be a stauneh 
friend to the subject. The rest I confide to your discretion. . Your's 
most truly, until the year of renovation, 
J. Jouve." 


We think these letters are plain enough; they disclose the 
views of the author so clearly—they show so evidently the 
truth of the premises which we have assumed—that no com- 
ment whatever will be necessary. It may, however, be satis- 
factory to our readers to know the manner in which they were 


se 


: x ; —_ — 
* Mr. Steel is the ostensible printer and publisher of the White- 





haven Gazette. He served his apprenticeship in the Journal office, 


Carlisle. 


+ Most probably local meetings. 
No. 273, Vol. 59, February, 1821. S s 
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brougit to light. They were lost in the streets of Whitehaven, 
and found by the watchman, through whom they were eommu- 
nicated to the local authorities, and were afterwards published 
in the Carlisle Patriot. A reward had been offered by the per- 
son to whom they were addressed, as soon as he found that they 
were missing ; and he is known to have displayed the greatest 
anxiety to recover them. No attempt whatever was made to 
deny their having been written by Mr. Jollie, and addressed to 
Messrs. Ledger and Steel ; but a clumsy apology was set up 
by the proprietors of the Carlisle Journal, that Mr. Jollie was 
drunk when he wrote them—whilst in the Whitehaven Gazette 
the affair was treated as a hoax played off by Master Jerry; on 
the authorities of Whitehaven, who he understood, maintained 
a spy system in the town, and he therefore wrote the letters, 
and then lost them, in order that they might be found by their 
agents ! Nobody, however, believes either the one excuse or 
the other. : 

We have now to call our readers’ attention to another 
Schenie, by which it was endeavoured to procure addresses on 
the liturgy question. A circular was sent round to individuals 
in different parts of the kingdom, who it was supposed might 
be relied upon, inclosed in an envelope, and post paid with ** Al- 
derman Wood's” compliments. The following is a copy of one 
which was received by a gentleman above one hundred miles 
distant from town : 


‘* Private and confidential. 
; ‘¢ London, Jan. 6, 1821. 

‘¢ It is the decided opinion of the Queen’s friends here, that much 
benefit would be derived to her Majesty’s cause, if the persons who 
addressed her Majesty and others, were to present pelztions to the 
House of Commons, praying for the restoration of her Majesty's name 
to the Liturgy, and the restoration of all her other rights and dignities ; 
and that the petitions should be sent to the members of the town from 
which they proceed, or if there be no members, then to the members 
ofthe county in which the town is situated, even if such members 
étiodld be considered hostilé to the ptayer of the petition. Of course, 
the pétitions should be ready at the opening of the session.” 

_ In some, instances; we believe the form of petitions. were 
) et with these circulars ; and private attempts Tere made to 

get the clergy to sign, which were uniformly abortive ! | 

_We have done our duty in exposing these practices ; we 
now proceed td give a few extracts from the answers to the ad- 
dresses whith were thns obtained. perme 

In her answer to the address from Westminster, the Qiéén 
is made to say 
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* New and more dppatling efforts have been made to destroy that’ 


character, which had resisted so many former attempts.” 
-On'this passage the editor of the pamphlet we have before 
us; asks : » ts 
“¢ ‘When-we find the daily journal which is admitted to speak the 


a i 
I 


sentiments of her Majesty, and. her friends,* avowing that she did 


all and each of the acts proved against her (with the exception of the 


act of adultery itself) avowing that she assuméd all the appearances 
of Vite—that she did evéry thing from which the commission of even 
the last act, the act of adultery, would be inferred, but that she did all’ 
this merely. to. hoax her enemies,.can we see, and dispassionately 
consider all this, and not see at the same time, that there is quite suf- 
ficient in the Queen's own extraordinary conduct to account for all 
the slanders which may have assailed her honour; and that it is 


wholly unneécéssary to resort to any other efforts than her own, to_ 


explain how ‘ that charatter may have been destroyed, which had 
résisted so many former attempts.’ ” 


In her Majesty’s answer to the Wakefield address, July 
29th, are the following passages. 


“€ Though Fam attacked by that malice which hesitates at no false- 
hood, and by an assumption of power, which seems to spurn all 
limitation, I feel a cheering confidence of present stpport and of 
eventual triumph in the affections of the people. i 

‘© The power which the House of Lords are assuming in their bill 
of pains and penalties, not only of divorcing his Majesty's royal ¢on- 
sort, but of dethroning their lawful Queen, may prove, in the re- 
sult, productive of an age of misery to the nation.” 


On these passages the following remarks aie offered. 


*¢ The Housé of Lords assumed no other power in this bill of 
pains and pénalties—the bill itself professed to do no more—and, if it 
had passed into’ a law, would actually have done no more, with re- 
Ties to this ilfustrious individual, whose imputed offences were the 

ject and the caasé of it—than is assumed by the House of Lords 
With regatd to every divorce act, or than evéry divorcé act does with 


regard to the unhappy female whose criminal conduct has given 


occasion to the passing. of it, The pains and penalties which this bill 


would have inflicted upon the Queen for the offences imputéd to her, 
are no other than such as would be consequential upon similar mis- 
conduct in every female in ordinary life, and upon every divorce act ;. 
viz. the dissolution of the original contract of marriage—the fotal 
séparation of thé offending female from the injured husband—and 





—— 


«¢ # See the Old Times of Tuesday, 12th December, and suc- 
ceeding days.” 
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DEGRADATION from that rank and station, which she derived from 
his rank and station in the community.” p, 28. > 


These remarks are just, and they ought to be strongly. en- 
forced. Many well-meaning men have been led away by the 
unmeaning clamour about an ex post facto law. The fact is, that 
the bill of pains and penalties was no more a law of that de- 
scription, than any other bill of divorce. | 

We shall give a few more extracts, just to shew the general . 


tenor of these ‘‘ answers,” 


and then dismiss them from our. 
Notice. : : 


‘* A foul conspiracy, against my honour and my life, has been pro- 
secuted for many years, and seems at present to be reaching the very 
climax of iniquity,” (Sunderland) ‘* Though the gangrene of cor- 
ruption has engendered a debasing venality, and a fawning obsequioas- _ 
ness, in detached portions of the community, yet Britain still retains 
a large portion of that heart of oak, &c."-—** Who does not see, 
it is not owing to the wisdom of the deity, but to the hard heartedness 
of the oppressors, when the sweat of the brow during the day is 
followed by the tear of affliction at its close ; when the labour of the 
hand only adds to the aching of the heart ; and what ought to be 
a source of joy, is an aggravation of calamity?’ (Operative classes, 
Londor.) <* ‘To have been une of the peers who, after accusing and 
condemning, affected to sit in judgment on Queen Caroline, will be a 
sure passport to the splendid notoriety of everlasting shame.” (Ham- 
mersmith.) ‘* Because I have violated no law, a bill of pains and 
penalties has been introduced into the House cf Lords to destroy me 
without law.” (4ylestury.) ‘* Political knowledge is in a great 
measure generalized. Clear ideas are now substituted"for the vague: 
phrases of past times, The captive has burst his intellectual chains. 
The mind’ is relieved from its thraldom to feudal prejudices, and 
a spirit has arisen, which will not endure servitude under any. of 
its imposing forms.” (Reading.) ‘* The highest rank in the state, 
where most independence ought to be displayed, and most virtue to be 
seen, is, with some splendid exceptions, become the most unsound 
part of the constitution. Hence the middle and subordinate ranks 
have little to expect ‘from those above them, and they have, there- 
fore, no other hope left of checking the progress of corruption, and of 
preventing the total destruction of liberty, than by a firm and energetic 
union among themselves,’’ 


The answer proceeds to state, the eause of the queen is 
identified with public liberty ; that she is “ most affection-’ 
ately attached to the rights of the people,” and wishes to be 
the arbiter of the dissensions which exist amongst the friends of 


liberty. (Chipping Sodbury.) 


‘* That selfish junto, who have so long possessed all the patronage, 
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‘and engrossed all the honours of the state.” (Mary-le-bone.) «* If, 


therefore, such a bill of pains and penalties should pass, it may perhaps, 
‘hereafter be proposed to the people of England, how far it ought to 
be obeyed, It can havenoclaim to obedience as an act emanating 
from legitimate authority ; for no authority is any further legitimate, 
than as it is exercised within those fixed constitutional limitations, by 
which it was originally circumscribed, and for the good of the people, 
for whose good alone it wasbestowed.” ‘* If the power of Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, is limited by the fundamental laws of the realm, 
their acts are not binding, when they exceed these limitations, If it 
be asked, ‘ What, then, are Kings, Lords, and Commons, amenable 
to any higher authority? * I distinctly answer yes. ‘ To what 
higher authority.?? To that of God and the people,” (Cripplegate 
without.) ‘* My mind has, indeed, been often agonized by the 
recollection of that dreadful day to which the industrious classes of 
Manchester particularly allude : bué while we cannot but know, that 
the samg HAND has been our €OMMON OPPRESSOR, Jet us, as far as we 
are able, bury the past in oblivion.” (Manchester.) ‘* Is it not a 
little remarkable, that the only innovation which the hierarchy has 
been willing to admit in the ancient liturgy for about a century and a 
half, is one that was dictated by malevolence. But if any alteration 
had been proposed in the liturgy, which harmonized at once with 
the genius of christianity, and with the improved sentiments of the 
age, the authors of the proposition would have been reviled with as 
much rancour, and as little moderation; as if they bad desired, not 
merely to prune the superfluous branches, but had come prepared with 
an axe to cut down the very trunk of the establishment. (/arringdon 
within.) ‘* The omission of my name in the liturgy had certainly the 
sanction of the dignified clergy ; but what is called * worldly wisdom’ 
was never wanting among the members of that pious corporation.” 


(Portsoken ward.) 


The whole of the answer to the address of the Leicester fe- 
males, is a tirade against the clergy of the establishment ; and 
several others are equally vile. Indeed, we could swell these 
extracts so as tu make this article equal the whole bulk of 
our number; but the above. specimens are quite sufficient to 
show ‘ the stuff’ these things are ‘* made of,” 

We would have our readers ponder well upon the contents 
of this article; we would have them consider the practices 
which have been resorted to, to procure for the Queen the sup- 
port of the vilest part of the community. We would have 
them look to the charges made aguinst Mr. Pearson, and to 
the letters of Mr. Jollie ; we would have them, in particular, 
consider the sentiments promulgated in the name of the Queen, 
of which we have given a specimen, and then let them, if they 
ean, lay their hands upon their hearts, and say, that her Majes- 
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ty, Caroline, is entitled to any marks of grace and favours orto 
any thing more than her stcieele legal rights. 

Before we conclude, there are one or two subjects to which 
awe wish incidentally to advert. he first is, the expense of 
‘the processions of those deluded people who have gone up: to 

Brandenburgh House with addresses. Either these expenses 
are defrayed out of the pocket of the Queen, or out of those of 
the individuals who take a part in the proceedings. Mr. Hume 
and Sir Robert Wilson both declare, that the latter i is the case, 
and the gallant general affirms, that the cost of the last proces- 
sion of the brass founders was SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS, and 
of each procession, FIFTEEN HUNDRED PouNnDs. Now if this 
money is supplied by the Queen, which we strongly suspect— 
might not John Bull’s money be betteremployed ? If, on the 
contrary, the expenses are defrayed by the individuals, (who 
are almost all of the working classes,) does it not induce us 
almost to question the existence of that distress which we are 
told isso prevalent amongst these classes, when we find they 
can throw away their 7000], and 150vI. upon such foolish and 
senseless whims? 

We would next call the attention of our readers to the conr 
duct of the whigs. And here we may well draw a contrast be- 
tween their conduct, and that of their opponents, both at the 
time of the first breach between the royal parties, when the. 
latter were in power, and in 1806, when they were in oppo- 
sition. At neither of these periods did the friends of Mr. Pitt 
attempt to create a factious popularity by mixing up the treat- 
ment of the royal female with political questions. Their con- 
duct was dignified, and marked with due forbearance to both 
the illustrious individuals. In 1806, in particular, when the 
conduct of the whigs afforded such just cause for complaint, 
in the mode of inquiry which they adopted towards the Queen, 
no attempt whatever was made by the present ministers, then in 
opposition, (though the Queen threw herself into their power) 
to embarrass the government by appealing to the public ; or 
by advising their royal client to resist the authority of parlia- 
ment and the sovereign ; on the contrary, they counselled ber 
to submit to the dignified rebuke of the latter; and though 
they justly questioned the equity of the proceedings ; they never 
attempted to raise popular clamour against their authors. 

What has been the conduct of the whigs? We do not hesi- 
tate to say, that it has been equallv insulting to the king and 
treacherous to the queen. If the radicals had not made the 
queen -their rallying point, if they bad not excited Oe ede Mt 
to declare on her side, the whigs would have remained passive 
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spectators of the contest. But the popular clamour which was 
raised in all quarters, gave the whigs hopes of being enabled to 
turn the subject of their own purpose. Hankering after the 
loaves and fishes of office—they embraced the cause of the 
Queen, when'there appeared a probability of that cause being 
likely to promote their views on the cabinet. And they have, 
by every unfair art, and unworthy practices, endeavoured ‘ to 
perpetuate that clamour which was first raised by the radicals 
and thejradherents. But the eyes of the country are beginning 
to be opened, the respectable part of the community have stood 
firm ; and the majorities in both houses of parliament in favour 
of ministers, have convinced the whigs, that they must. not 
hope to attain, just yet, their darling object---the control..of 
their king, and the dictation of the people. 


MISCELLANIES. 


mn Bice 


SIR HARCOURT LEES’ SIXTH LETTER TO 
THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


Recommended to the serious consideration of the loyal Lord Mayor, 
“ “and the right Loyal Corporation of the City of London, 


BLACK-ROCK, MONDAY NIGHT, 
January 22, 1821. 


Felix media quisquis turbze 
Sorte quietus—Sen. Agam. 


GENTLEMEN, 

One of the greatest misfortunes that can befal a free State, is to be 
deluded by the’ assumed talents and patriotism of a faction, whose 
hereditary rank entitles them to consideration and respect, whilst their 
democratical exertions to insult the Sovereign, and endanger the Con~ 
stitution, loudly demand the ignominy and detestation of every sub- 
ject interested in the protection of both.—The Whig Aristocracy of 
Great Britain have appeared to me, for many years pust, to be labour- 
ing under a species of political mania, the predominant illusion con- 
sisting in the belief that they alone, in the Empire, are qualified, by 
exclusive talent and inherent right, to direct the affairs and husband the 
resources of this great and once moral Nation. The principles advo- 
cated and cherished by their ancestors at the period of the Revolution, 
are now daringly invaded and trampled on ; and the wildest doctrines 
of civil liberty, with the advocates of treason, blasphemy, and assas- 
sination are defended, approved of, and maintained by the hereditary 
Counsellors of the Throne, with the sole object of being appointed 
the accredited and confidential servants of the Sovereign, if order that 
they may again be enabled, as Cabinet Ministers, to hamble: the 


Monarchy; « 





degrade the character, and endanger the religion of the 
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$72 ! * Miscelianies. 
British Empire.—Gentlemen, accustomed as I am to address the 
Empire on subjects vitally and essentially connected, I will not say 
with its reputation, but with its existence, I feel myself at a loss in 
the feeble attempt to.offer even a faint description of my indignant 
feelings, when I contenpplate the present situation of the Throne and 
the Altes of my Country, your noble-minded, generous, august Prince 
basely deserted, nay, brutally iasulted by a part of his Peers, whilst 
his Commons’ House has been turned into ‘a theatre for reforming 
buffoons, and, under the disguise of providing a Parliamentary panacea 
for scandalous and licentious immorality, the greatest bulwark of 
year constitutional rights and privileges has been degraded—the feel- 

gs of its mild and generous Chief outraged, and its legislative purity 
and sanctity violated and scoffed at by the Infide) hissings of your 
popular and patriotic Reformers.—Such is the reform these infamous 
incendiaries would introduce into your national Councils ; they would 
identify the proceedings of the Forum, and the Jacobin Clubs of 
Rome and France, with the debates of a British House of Represen- 
tatives; and in the mental and personal conflict, between political 
aggrandizement and Parliamentary re-generation, the Empire would 
at last be reduced to the afflicting necessity of deciding whether its 
destinies should in future be guided by the Iron Rod of despotism, or 
whether under the more alluring, but more tyrannical form of a Re- 
public, the entire frame and system of your Constitution should be 
re-modelled, having previously been destroyed. Gentlemen, believe 
me, there is no alternative—the Talents may deceive you, as your 
vikTuOUS Queen has so completely done already ; but, fortunately, I 
am a man whom, I thank my God, their united talents, or their united 
profligacy cannot deceive, or cannot avert from the melancholy task of 
endeavouring to open your eyes to the horrible misfortunes impending 
over your religion, your lives, and your properties ; a short period 
will decide this matter for you, and of this be well assured, that should 
the virtuous, upright, and efficient Ministers of your King be driven, 
by popular derangement and Infidel clamour into a resignation of their 
offices, and should they be succeeded by a purely Whig administration, 
be assured of it, I say, that a Revolution must be the inevitable con- 
sequence ;—you have still time to avert this monstrous calamity, and 
it is alone in your power todoso. If the exclusive talents, and their 
desperate faction, come into office at this awful period, pregnant with 
every mischief short of actual sedition, and again, in violation of their 
recorded pledges, should refuse to fulfil their promises,—even such 
Wise men as Sir Gerard Noel and Sir Robert Wilson can be at no loss 
to foretel the result. On the other hand, should the talents for once 
be honest, (for wise they never will be,) and seriously hazard the 
demolition of the wonderous and august fabrick of the British Con- 
stitution, in their attempt to remove some trifling abuses, which may 
adhere to its surface ; I tel] these once tried ignorant Statesmen, these 
contemptible Place-hunting Patriots, these calumniating libellers of 
an insulted and deeply-injured Sovereign, that it would evince equal 
wisdom and less atrocity, to tear from their foundations the magnifi- 
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cent and splendid monuments of St. Panl’s ‘and Westminster- Abbey, 
because a few polluted reptiles, in form and natore ‘Jiké themselves, 
had matted up their nests against the corners of the ceilings.— How 
weak and pitiful, Gentlemen, must be the genius which could over- 
‘look or endanger the grandeur of the entire, to dwell upon’ such ex- 
crescences ! It is stillin your power, I repeat it, to‘avert the evil, by 
supporting your King, his Administration, and the Religion of your 
Country, zealously and firmly, against all their enémies—youw have'no 
other means under Heaven but this. Your patriotic, hereditary, but 
unnatural guardians, by their encouragement of traitors and ‘infidels, 
by subscribing to their writings, and supporting them in their jails, for 
the sole purpose of harassing and driving out Ministers, have démoral- 
ized the Empire, and !n consequence a great portion of your mana- 
facturing and agricultural classes have become disaffected to their 
Sovereign and indifferent to their God. England now ‘alone depends 
for safety and for succour, in this most awful period of ber danger and 
her'degradation, on the firm, undaunted, undivided loyalty ‘of every 
Briton who has a wife and property—a child to chetish and protect: 
‘You are all ‘equally concerned—shake off the déadly illusion that 
envelopes your understandings, and behold your Throne violated, your 
Altars polluted, your King insulted, and your Religion scoffed at; and 
ask yourselves calmly and dispassionately, should once exalted and 
chaste England be reduced to this lamentable and contemptible state 
of profligacy and vice, by those abandoned and place-bunting repro- 
bates, some of whose speeches you will probably have read, and pos- 
sibly have admired, dazzled by the envenomed glare of their sophistry 
and their falsehood, before this letter draws your attention. You will 
have heard those great political agitators, the Bennets and the Wilsons, 
the Hamiitons and the Hobhouses, and probably, also, those silly, 
puritanical Statesmen, Sir. G. Noel and Mr. Joseph Hume, all loudly 
descanting on the scandalous infractions made upon your Constitution 
and your liberties, the essential privileges and nature of which they 
know no more of, than one of my groom-boys. You will have heard 
of the persecutions of a chaste, a diffident, a troken-nearted' Queen— 
who, from the first hour she arrived in England, was so distressed and 
so humbled, and -so modest, she could not be persuaded to encounter 
the gaze, for even one hour, of the multitude, or to answer a single 
Address that profligacy and prostitution instructed and paid for “by 
villany, presented to her Majesty. You will possibly have heard of 
new discoveries in the ancient history of Rome, and new motives and 
qualities assigned to the different Patriots who once flourished, like 
our virtuous and honouralle Whigs, in that venal and corrupt capital. 
You will be informed of circumstances, evincing even greater resolu- 
tion, and more undaunted purity, than now mark the extraordinary 
deviation from the natural course of things, (as Mr. Brougham would 
say) as exemplified in the determination of my old, grateful, political 
antagonist, Lord Erskine, to sue for a divorce from his former old cOok- 
maid. All these you may be. instructed in, and believe,’ which are 
ealeulated less, perhaps, to establish correct opinions, than to shake the 
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invariably do, suspended between assent and ati age con 
isremediable, only to be exceeded by the:mmost unconguerable pHa 
tion. 

But, gentlemen, do not be deceived by the promises of the Patriots 
or the speeches of the Peers.. Ag to the.policy of the Romans, the 
accuracy and deep research of a Montesquieu has left little for inves- 
tigatign ; but to comprehend the history of that great mistress of the 
barbarous, as England now is of the civilized, world, you must.not 
be satisfied with a bare reading of her‘ historians and orators; you 
must acquaint yourselves with their characters, or believe me.you 
may be led into the error of paying the same deference and respect 
to the nvisrepresentations of a Dion, and the prodigies. of a Plutarch, 
as to the authenticity of a Sallust, a Cicero, and a Tacitus—to the 
errors of a Grey, the inconsistencies of an Erskine, and the rayings of 
a Holland, as to the chaste, honourable, and pious declarations of an 
Eldon, a "Manners, a Lauderdale, and a Liverpool. The crimes 
recorded of ancient patriots were chiefly the offspring of frenzy or 
of ignorance—the guilt of your modern reformers is organized in 
deliberation, and founded on system —Cedite Romani Scriptores cedite 
Grati. 

Such, gentlemen, are the reflectious of a may devoted and enthu- 
siastically attached to the ungullied honour of his august and venerated 
sovereign, and to the glory and renown of a once exalted, proud, but 
now tarnished and demoralized nation. Daring, inflexible, and undis- 
mayed, I inform you of your errors ; and in the name of the Living 
God, I call upon you to redress them. I invoke you, in the name of 

every thing that ought to be dear to christians, to subjects and to 
parents, to succour, to cheer, and to support your ill-used, your 
calumniated, your insulted monarch. His noble mind must be 
affected to behold the ungrateful, the undeserved, the cold-blooded, 
calculating efforts of base incendiaries, who formerly wormed them- 
selves into his unsuspicious bosom, and nestled themselves amidst the 
folds of royal confidence and familiarity, that they migbt the more 
securely sting him in the bour of his peril, and of his unparalleled 
injories. I implore you, as you value the independence, the religion, 
and the glory of the British name and nation, to join me in my hum- 
ble, but determined efforts to save one and all from desolation and 
from destruction. Amid the innumerable effusions of loyalty and 
of learning that have Jately filled the colamns of your admirable and 
constitutional journals, I observe, not without regret, but with pride 
and exultation, that, as an Irishman, I stand alone the pEcLARED sup- 
porter of my king, my religion, and of the British constitution, entire 
and unimpaiyed.: In that sacred and patriotic capacity J dare, and 
challenge, the congregated efforts of the enemies of each of them, 
rank. and class them as you will, under the favourite and plausible 
appellations of united Talents or united Radicals. I dare and defy the 
entire of them. Yielding to none in point of information—superiar 
to them all in respect tojotegrity, firmness, and allegiance; I rest upon 
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the hallowed bulwarks of your country, the altar, the throne, and the 
constitution, and I Jaugh into scorn and.contempt the puny and:sactir 
legious eftortsof placemen and infidels, if J shall be. suposted 
you, to qverturn the one, or to invalidate the privileges, ar. or discredit 
athe.doctrines of the others. Rouse up for shame, and pamabie: ‘into 
dust the reptiles who are basely deceiving, whilst they..are smiling .at 
your unheard-of credulity, Will you suffer vile pollated foreigners 
‘to be created into national stalking horses to lgre yon to,your.rein, ia 
order to ensure the enthronement of such apatriot as Lord:Grey into 
the office of first Lord of your Treasury, inthe room: of the virtuous 
and honourable Liverpool, under whose wise and wpright administra 
tion England has been exalted toa pinnacle of national glory upexe 
ampled in the annals of the universe? Will you tamely permitsuch 
an insidious politician, for statesmen I never, with my, knowledge, 
can allow ‘him to be called, to rule over and direct the energies of 
‘Britain, who, in the face of the empire, could pronounce yous queen 
guiltless, yet, to secure office and. patronage, could basely .vote for ber 
divorcement—will you quietly sit down, I ask you, and declare such 
a notorious Proteds as this qualified to be prime sainister of . your 
‘country, or entitled to sustain, with dignity and reyerence,.even the 
most subordinate office of confidence or of trust under apy ,admipis- 
‘tration—will you suffer the base faction who acts with him (for she 
great danger to your country is that it acts together and is,inseparable) 
to occupy. the posts of those men who have fought the battles of your 
Jegislature and of your empire with unexampled fidelity and vigour, 
and who, taking advantage of the temporary difficulties and distresses 
that every country upon the continent of Europe, and even that repyb- 
lican Paradise, America, was more afflicted with than England, ) and 
which, ere this, would have been restored to its pristine flourishing 
condition, were it not for the daring intrepidity of the chaste and 
virtuous companion of the illustrious courier, Mr. Bergami—wil] you 
suffer as Englishmen, I say, these men to insult your retiring 
injured sovereign, to storm ‘his cabinet, and dictating to his superior 
judgment—will you permit them to overwhelm him with insult, and 
to ruin his empire, under the prostituted names of purity and patri, 
otism—will you admit al) this, and still pretend to glory in the name 
of free-born Britons? If you do, I boldly tell you I shall for the first 
time regret the union of our countries; and whilst I deprecate the 
apostacy of your's, shall never cease to deplore and lament the blind» 
ness and infatuation of my own. But, gentlemen, I have the most 
convincing proofs for believing that you cannot, that you will not be go 
base. I have received letters containing assurances from al) parts of 
England, that prove to me it is impossible. Every paper from your 
countty conveys the gratifying assurances of your loyalty aod your 
fidelity. to the throne and to the altar. of your forefathers; your 
metropolitan corporation will be at last instructed, and will, if pot 
forced, shall be shamed into allegiance and into decency. More 
extraordinary changes are daily taking place ; even the grateful, the 
virtuous, the moral Lord Erskine (as I foresaw and foretold he would) 
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1s tired of the tenure that bound him to his domestic circle, and-in 
the dizzy calculation between the’ relative advantages of unfettered 
love, and the forged adamantine shackles of Caledonian restriction, 
has now at length determined on divorce, and will soon, most likely, 
Ped himself, by a sago and indian arrow-root diet, for playing the 
first fiddle, vice Bergami, at Marlborough House. 

From the Letter I have read in the Courier this day, addressed to 
the High Sheriff of Wiltshire, I would recommend Vassal Holland 
to be on the look out ; IT know he is one of the best classical scholars in 
England, and though not so orthodox as to his creed, possibly asthe 
religious and decent Lord Grosvenor, yet he understands Greek almost 
‘as well as his Lordship—bowever, knowing something of the classics 
myself, I can tell him neither Greek, Latin, nor Hebrew, will prevent 
his also being ornamented, if he continues, through gross folly, : or 
more daring profligacy—I give him his choice, to enforce this position 
upon the duped people of England, that a woman may lie on the bed 
with the arnis of a brawney vagabond about her neck, and afterwards 
sleep shut up in a tent with the same fellow for five weeks, and yet 
be as chaste and as virtuous as al] the inmates of Holland House I 
hope now are; and I am anxious to know what stronger proof old 
Erskine can advance. I hope a Whig Gazette will be published on 
the subject, or that the ladies will again read with attention, the 
declaration of Lord Ellenborough in the House of Peers; it reflects 
honour upon his name and character—and I would strongly recom- 
mend my deceived young countryman, the Duke of Leinster, to 
study this document well and seriously, and no longer persevere ia 
insulting the feelings and the purity of his virtuous and lovely wife, 
by forcing her, in obedience to the wishes of the abandoned faction 
with whose politics he has identified his family lucubrations, and in 
defiance of the wishes of his venerable and virtuous father-in-law, 
the mild, pious, and upright Earl of Harrington, to visit almost at 
the risk of her life one of whom, as Lord Ellenborough truly assert- 
ed, and almost all the peers were of the same opinion, that disgrace 
would attach itself to the character of any woman who would herself 
visit, or permit her daughters to associate with, the correct, chaste, 
and decent companion of the hired jobling courier, Mr. Saves Ber- 
gami. Let the Duke of Leinster ponder well on this advice of mine 
—I respect and esteem his character, as a private resident Irishman at 
Carton, but as a politician, I have touch the same opinion of bis 
intellect, and information, on general and national subjects, as 1 have 
of the talents and research of \Lord John Russell ; but they are both 
excellent and exemplary men, but God forbid that the interests of 
the British empire should ever be trusted to the guidance of such 
statesmen ; I would even prefer Hobhouse,' Sir Francis Burdett, or 
Mr. Henry Hunt—time might moderate the enthusiasm of these 
latter, and allegiance might at Jength learn to flow through its natural 
. channels. If the Duke however cannot be torn from his faction; by 
the recollection of the unsolicited kindness of bis’ noble, generous; 
and insulted King—if he can forget the reversion of a justly merited 
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attainder from a part of his family, let me remind his grace, and I 
hope the three patriots above-mentioned won't be alarmed at the 
retrospect—that nine of his family were hanged in one day, on 
London bridge, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for Higu Treason ; 
Jet him be cautious and circumspect as to’ the political friends he 
associates with ; just now the times are pregnant with disaffection 
and infamy, and should that party to which his Grace is attached, so 
far succeed in their nefarious machinations, as to drive the ministry 
in disgust, from the helm of the state which they have so'long and so 
gloriously directed—may their next dynasty. be .désignated by the 
justly merited and appropriate distinction. of the) administration not 
of all the talents, but of all: the. cuckolds.', Gentlemen, it is now 
verging towards midnight, so [ shall take my Jeave’of you; I have, 
I hope, instructed and not tired you—The honour and the glory of 
your country is dearer to me than the blood that’ circolates through 
my children’s veins ; may you at length be warned of the ‘dangers that 
surround you—may your reception of your itijuted and august Sove- 
reign to-morrow in his progress to the House’ of Peers, convince his 
Majesty of your affectionate attachment and allegiance to his royal 
person, and may it prove to me that my numerous’ éxhortations have 
not been in vain, and that Englishmen are yet worthy of being 
respected, honoured, and addressed by, Gentlemen, _ , 
Your faithfal, disinterested, and undaunted-friend, 
| > ¢,, .¢>Harcoyrr Legs. 


Tuvespay Morninc.—I have this moment read'itt’the Courter 
paper of Saturday last, that an attempt has been made to assassinate 
Colonel Brown. Threatened-with assassiffation so often myself, I shall 
be obliged to AJderman Wood, if he will inform,me whether Count 
Vassali had arrived at Milan, previous to the attempt: on the Colonel's 
life, and whether. he was directed by; his instructions to see the Grand 
Master of Jerusalem before he went to, Milan ?——This base attempt, 
the Corporation of London and _ all, the Whigs will swear, affords 
stronger proofs of the Queen’s chastity than sleeping under a tent with 
her hired Courier for five weeks. as (3 





Sir Harcourt Lees will by this time. have; the satisfaction to know 
that his Jabours have not been_in vain... The, reception of his Majesty 
at the opening of the sessions, and at..the,two.theatres, proves that 
reflection has been of use to our countrymen, and that they have been 
at last convinced by the truths presented for their consideration by the 
Baronet and his fellow-labourers. Above all things; Jet no person 
suppose, that the mob ofthe metropolis affords any criterion of the 
people’s sentiments. It is calculated that in London there are 2000 
raggamuffins who. live by their wits. To these riot and confusion 
afford a ready harvest, which; therefore, they are always ready to 
promote apon any. opportunity. -They will shout King or Queen, 
Wilks and Liberty, &c, &c. at random, and their numbers will be 
increased by those whom curiosity draws together. | , , 
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: o With tipsy darice and rabble rout; = —~ 
Light up my lads and drink about ; 
) Now, now's the fime or never : 
Let Lansdown ape Mahommed’s jig,* 
Let Erskine doff his sapieht wig, : 
1 And shout, “ The Qaden fot ever: " 


: pe. stew the turtle, broach the pipe, - 
; »»dure,our triamphant joys were ripe 
saee2 Yacrsite "Twas both a shame and pity ; vi 
wer Now, Now’s. your time, my good Lord Mayor, 
idi’s. courtly Countess share . 
-banguet of our city. 


While bungling lawyers with their tropes 
Confoundeéd dal theif clients’ hopés, 
"Twas not fit time to revel ; 
Thotigh drank (O fie !) with sweet success 
Of: many a radical address, 
. She play’d the very devil. 


“Of church and state dénounc’d thé fall, 
_ "| And gave in open'court a squall 
‘Phat seemh'd to speak wholé volumes ; 


























 ’ “Vow'd vebgednee on het sovereign sfioude, 
--  Datting a glance at Carlton House, 
re Enovgh to crush its ‘columns. 


Our cause, as yet, no trophy won, 
Had scarce a leg to stand upon, 
Whilst fits and fears grew serious : 
Half sdbér'd into something more, 
Thoiigh haply almost half seas o'er, 
‘With liquors deleterious. 


Fain was thé royal dove to fly 
Back to thy lake, dear Italy, 
pai bowér'd in amorous myrtle ; 
» But Lauderdale, with eye of hawk, 
Howes’ d—remorseless wretch !—to baulk 
» Poor abou omtire!: 

















# Siide the tinge when fur dancing his talerits were: knot, 
Where the sciéniceis practisd by gentlemen gtown\~ , 
Anstxy’s Batu Guipr. 








Litérary Intelligence. aye 
But shi#; atiWilling to. be pounc’d; : 
Heéréelf @ deadlier dootty deniownc’a 
Than foe cotld AX pon Her ; 
Hired no polacca to réturn; 
But dar'd untvomanly to spurn 
Her own immortal honour ! 


The unsunn’d snow of spotless fame 

Truck'd for the hissing asp of shame, 

_.. Andall its venom swallow'd: - 

More bold than Egypt’s Queen by far, 

Who died to shun the victor’s car, : 
She lived—defied—and follow'd / / / 





THE PENITENT. | 


Mock not that tear—’tis 2i] she dare, 
Tis all she can bestow, 

T’ atone for faults which bring despair 
To aggravate her woe. | 


True; she has err’d, yet unforgiven 

. Let not her errors be ; 

That mercy lend to her, which Heaven, 
More righteous, lends to thee. 


Tho’ seas of blood could not avail 
Man’s pardon to obtain, 7 
With God one tear-drop can prevail 

To wipe away the stain. 


That tear is shed—that pardon gain'd; 
By her that went astray ; 
The crime which virtue's page had stain’d — 
Her tears had wash’d away. Bt ah 
MARY. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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Mr. W. Tell Harris, of Livetpbot, has a small volume in the press, 
entitled, Remarks made during a Tour through the United States of 
America, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, in a Series of Letters 
to Friendsin England. 

In the press, the Articles of the Church of England illustrated by 
copious extracts from the Homilies, Nowell’s Catechism, Sewell’s 
Apology, and }ihe Liturgy, and confirmed by numerous passages 
of Scripture, by the Rey. William Wilson, B.D. Fellow of Queen’s 

College, Oxford. 


Ss AE me 
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The Family Cyclopzedia, by Mr: James Jennings. A work under 
this title was announced in a former number, Ten. parts are already 
published, and it certainly possesses no ordinary claim to public 
attention, The utility and variety of the subjects it embraces, and 
their connexion with the intimate, important, and daily concerns of 
life, excite an irresistible and laudable curiosity towards them. That 
a considerable portion of talent has been bestowed on this very useful 
undertaking, will be perceived by the most hasty glance at its pages. 
The alphabetical arrangement renders it convenient for reference, as 
under the heads ‘ Appetite,” ‘ Exercises,’ ‘ Education,’ ‘ Food,’ 
* Benevolence,’ ‘ Ague,’ ‘ Chemistry,’ &c. &c. and indeed in every 
department, will be found more or less originality. It is not, how- 
ever, the ability which is displayed in the work, eminent as it unques- 
tionably is, but its obvious utility, that will secure for it a popular 
adoption. There is no subject allied to the pleasures or the pains of 
cGomestic life, but has its appropriate‘developement in Mr. Jennings’s 
work, and many of the articles are treated with a diffuseness and 
originality, which entitle it to unqualified commendation, 


The Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair will publish a third edition 
of his Code of Agriculture in the course of the ensuing month. 
This edition will be considerably improved and enlarged by valuable 
additions and remarks, communicated to the author by some of the 
most intelligent farmers in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Every 
person cultivating land, either for pleasure or profit, should be in 
possession of Sir John Sinclair's book. It treats of, 


1. The preliminary points which a Farmer ought to ascertain before 
he undertakes to occupy any extent of land. 

2. The means of cultivation which are essential to ensure its suc- 
cess. 

8. The various modes of improving land. 

4. The various modes of occupying land. 

5. The means of improving a country. 


Lately published, Virgil, translated by Davidson, octavo. 
Delphin Classics, xxiii and xxiv. 

The Pamphleteer, No. xxxiv. 

Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, No. xi. 

Grotius, with, English Notes, for Schools, 
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~~ The Letter of D.D. is unavoidably deferred till next month, 





THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 
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Ur appears that the nation is to be again annoyed by the unceas- 
‘ing claims of our restless Papists, who expect to obtain that 
-boon hy their clamour which has always been denied to them 
on deliberation. But surely there is something improper, if 
‘not seditious, in thus endeavouring to force parliamentary con- 
sent. In private life a man who should thus persevere in 
obtruding his own measures upon any society would be re- 
garded an obstinate fool, and avoided. Parliament ought to 
adopt some means to protect themselves from similar conduct. 
. When a measure is proposed for the first time, let it receive 
all the attention which its importance deserves. But if it be re- 
jected, there let it rest. ‘To revive it again, session after session, 
is a public insult. Late events have shewn the folly of giving 
way to clamour, with which the sense of the nation rarely 
coincides. Men of reflection, reading, and thoughtful habits, 
the persons who are alone capable of deciding on evidence, or 
difficult questions in politics, avoid a mob with the greatest 
care. They can neither contend with the stentorian voice of a 
_bellows-mender, nor shoulder with Lord Grosvenor’s athletic 
miners. Whilst those who generally compose a’mob care 
little, for they can know little, about the real merits of the 
point in discussion, Some private interest enlists them on one 
side or other, not unfrequently the mere love for mischief 
and noise. A little ale, perhaps rather more than Lord Grey’s 
half barrel, would induce Mr. Lambton’s colliers to bawl out 
Popery for ever, or No Popery, just as said Mr. Lambton should 
direct. Besides, it has been always observed, ‘that assailants 


are more vigorous than defendants. Persons in possession too- 


frequently indulge themselves in an imaginary security, and 
forget the means by which their security has been obtained. 
No. 273, Vol. £9, February, 1821. Tt 
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Thus Protestants of the present day seem totally regardless of 
the sufferings by which the reformation was purchased, and the 
atrocity of their persecutors, which nothing could restrain short 
of the penalties enacted. No man can suppose that the great 
and enlightened politicians of the revolution were influenced 
either by cruelty or hatred, nor that, whilst they granted tole- 
ration to those sects which had but very lately murdered the 
monarch, and overturned the constitution, they would have 
withheld it from other christians, except from necessity. But 
the public conduct of the Papists from the death of Mary, and 
their avowed public opinions, ratified by councils, and exem- 
plified by repeated massacres and assassinations, produced 
those restrictions under which they were scarcely constrained 
to live in peace. We know it is the modern fashion to deride 
all experience ; but it will be found that it is derided only by 
those shallow politicians of mushroom growth, who have nei- 
ther time nor capacity for study, or by those who are well 
aware that experience strongly militates against their experi- 
‘ments. The annals of Popery, both in this country and in 
Ireland, prove the indisposition of Papists ever quietly to sub- 
mit toa Protestant government here. A leading article of 
faith with them renders submission an act of infidelity. If 
these two points be made out even probably, it will appear that 
the removing of the few restrictions which remain, must be 
highly impolitic, and as the Papists can derive from their 
removal power and influence only, their eager perseverance 
betrays their latent designs. Now the two points which we 
would lay before our readers are these. First, that quiet sub- 
mission is, in a Papist, contrary to faith. Secondly, that 
therefore they have never quietly submitted. 

Now the leading doctrine of Popery is the infallibility of 
the Romish church. Hence they conclude that all persons not 
in their communion, whether members of the Greek or British 
church, have no more chance of salvation than so many hea- 
thens. As, therefore, they conceive that themselves cannot be 
wrony, they conclude it to be their duty to God and man that 
they should compel, by any means, submission to their tenets. 

This conclusion is undoubtedly just. He who cannot be 
wrong has a right to expect compliance from all. Every op- 
ponent must be influenced by bad motives. The correction, or 
even extirpation, of such must be an holy duty. The truth of 
this reasoning and practice is exemplified in the Musaie Theod- 
cracy. There on al questions the judge could have recourse 
tothe determination of the Supreme Being. Whoever, there- 
fore, dissented from the national religion was rightly punished 
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with death, and in this case the right of thinking for one’s self 
could not exist, respecting religious matters at least, because 
all were guided by directions indisputably free from error and 
human imperfection. The justice of such treatment need not 
be enforced. Now the Romish church arrogates to itself the 
same character which the Jewish church possessed. How abe 
surdly false this claim is in every sense, it is not our present 
purpose to examine. Sufficient for our argument is the fact 
that they have claimed it, and that they have constantly acted 
accordingly. Whenever and wherever they had power, they 
have always perseeuted to death whole badies, or private indi- 
viduals, who presumed to differ from the Roman faith. They 
literally applied to themselves the divine command to the Is 
raelites, given in the 13th chapter of Deuteronomy, and were 
ever ready to smite the inhabitants with the edge of the sword, 
to destroy the city utterly, and all that was therein. The most 
terrible instance was the treatment of the inhabitants of Tous 
louse. To their count or monarch they were obedient sub- 
jects ; their private characters very good, their morals unime 
peachable, and they lived in peace among each other. But 
they were sceptics; they were, in fact, Protestants, and all 
the exertions of their prince, who courageously fell in their 
defence, could not preserve them from the vengeance of the 
Holy See. After exhausting upon them every cruelty, the 
inquisition was at last established to prevent and to punish a 
return to heresy. This dreaded tribunal more strongly proves 
our argument than the shocking massacres of Toulouse or 
Paris. ‘The intent of this tribunal was to find out those who 
secretly doubted any article of Popish faith. A despot or 
a nation might determine to have only one faith professed 
among them, and might decree banishment of all gainsayers. 
But the inquisition occupies itself with the concealed opinions 
of individuals, and punishes these. Conduct which must be 
justified on the principle of infallibility alone. In temporal 
governments it is never inquired what any private person 
thinks. So long as he abstains from treason in word or deed, 
so long every one passes unsuspected. Again, on the coast of 
Malabar, they destroyed all the manuscripts which they could 
find belonging to the christiaus there, on tie ground that if they 
contained any thing contrary to Popery they would not be 
genuine, if they did not, they were needless. Thus plainly 
proving that with the Papists this assumption of infallibility 
is not a mere arrogant pretence, ostentatiously brought forward 
for parade, but an active principle impelling all parties to great 
exertions, and justifying, May conscience, acts which the 
t 2 
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world has ever deemed impious, inhuman, atrocious and diabo~ 
lical. Yet, as we have already oliserved, an infallible person 
ought to enforce obedience. All who oppose him must be 
offenders, and whatever may be the consequences of their 
vbstinacy, these must fall on their own heads. If, from circum- 
stances, the Papist is out-numbered, so that ne caunot entorce 
obedience, still is he bound by charity to himself aud others, 
to overturn the preponderancy against him. And since the 
end justifies the means, since even the killing of an heretic is 
doing God service, there can he no religious restraint to prevent 
the execution of any project likely to promote the Roman oe 
If to a Papist were communicated a well-laid plot likely 
overturn the Protestant church, and establish that of cone in 
its stead, it would clearly be his duty to further that plot by all 
the means in his power. He has no more right to tolerate he- 
retics than the Israelites to connive at idolaters. The oath 
which every bishop is obliged to take embodies this principle 
in it. And, as a farther proof that the See of Rome is still 
influenced by the notion of its infallibility, any oath of alle- 
giance, hitherto proposed, which disavows the right of deposing 
heretical princes, has ever been opposed, even to the end of 
the Jast century. ‘Therefore, quiet submission to a Protestant 
government must be contrary to the conscience of a Papist. 
Having thus shewn the principle, we shall, in’the second 
place, prove the practice. Opinion of every kind always 
influences our practice in proportion to the impression it 
makes on our minds. None once entertained are entirely dor- 
mant. But the prevalence of these opinions has been mani- 
fested on various occasions. The history of christendom, from 
the reformation to the present hour, is stained with the bloody 
effects of Popish infallibility. We might refer to Italy and 
Savoy for instances, but we have too many nearer home. In 
France persecution was perpetually carried on, until infidelity 
usurped the place of religion. ‘The horrid massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, unequalled by any exploit of heathen per- 
secution, must never be forgotten. For it was neither the 
effect of any sudden irritation, nor the disavowed act of a few. 
But it was the deliberate treachery of the monarch and his 
ecclesiastics, and above all approved by Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth, with a solemn procession of thanksgiving. It is 
the lasting, the indelible disgrace of Popery. Yet, had the 
gunpowder plot succeeded, in the very next reign, if our king, 
our peers, and gentry, had been scattered into the air, as in- 
tended, it too would have been hailed at Rome asa blessed ev ent, 
for Rosie has canonized the conspirators who then suffered for 
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the attempt. But even so late as the polished age of Louis 
the Fourteenth, Father Tellier the jesuit, and Madame Main- 
tenon the prostitute, procured the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz, and the infliction of cruelties on the provincial Hugue- 
nots, which would put to shame the ingenuity of pagan tor- 
mentors. Now it is well known that Louis proceeded to these 
extremities from a conviction of Romish infallibility alone. 
This induced him to banish so many useful subjects, and ma- 
terlally injuring his kingdom to please bis confessor. His 
successor, Louis the Fifteenth, in 1724, issued an edict more 
severe, if possible, than any of his predecessors, declaring 
that there was nothing which he had more at heart than the 
design of totally extirpating heresy from his kingdom. Now, 
as is well known, he was a complete debauchee, perfectly indif- 
ferent himself to religion and its precepts. ‘This edict, there- 
fore, and its eleven sanguinary articles, were drawn up by some 
ecclesiastic, who, out of his abundant love for souls, persuaded 
that they must perish if they die not in the bosom of the 
church, orders that every: medical man finding his patient 
likely to die, shall send notice thereof to the priest, and that if 
any person of a different persuasion should offer consolation 
to the dying, he should be sent to the galleys for life. In our 
country the last century affords a long series of proofs that a 
Papist is incapable of submitting to what he calls an heretical 
government. Various plots, and two actual rebelliens, owe 
their rise during that period, io this principle. But the recent 
one of 1798, in Ireland, affords the strongest proof of this 
restless spirit. We will remind our readers of a few particulars 
belonging to that event. 

About five years before, and just as the war with France 
broke out, many very important concessions were mace to the 
Roman Catholics of Lreland, granting them, in short, every 
thing they could claim, except a few of the highest and most 
important and official situations, which no conscientious Papist 
could with, propriety hold, and which from their elevation 
could be oljects of ambition to very few indeed. These con- 
cessions, if the subversion of the Protestant church had not 
‘been, the principal aim of the Papists, could not but have 
satisfied them for some years at least. Yet in 98 did they 
break out into a most sanguinary rebellion, and evidently waged 
a religious war. We are aware that their advocates in parlia- 
ment deny that this was a religious war, but now that 20 years 
have brought to light facts then either not known or ascribed to 
niisapprehension and commotion, no unprejudiced person can 
doubt of that truth. Besides, is it credible that a barbarous 
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and ignorant mob of bog-trotters would have taken up arms, 
murdered their neighbours and their benefactors, exposed them- 
selves to the bayonet and the gallows, because the laws preclud- 
ed them from being Lord Chancellors or sitting in Parlia- 
ment!!! Men living as the lower Irish do cannot experience 
the oppression of almost any law, for they are generally beneath 
its reach. It is rather doubtful if the majority have any idea 
as to the operation of those laws, from whose restrictions they 
seem so desirous of emancipation. Theirrebellion must have 
been caused by means more nearly felt by them, by arguments 
which they could somewhat understand. Now one faet is 
decisive on this point. Many officers in the rebel army of 
1798 were Popisa Prissts. Fathers Murphy and Roach were 
Generals. The deluded mob were addressed in the following 
terms. Brethren, you see that you are victorious every where, 
that the balls of the heretics fly about you without hurting 
you, that few of you have fallen, whilst thousands of the 
heretics are dead, and that the few of you who have fallen was 
for deviating from our cause and went of faith. This is visibly 
the work of God, who now is determined that the herefics that 
have reigned upwards of 100 years should be extirpated, and the 
true Catholic religion be established.” Eatracts of Priest of 
Bannow’s Sermon. 

General Roach used to produce bullets from his pocket 
and persuade his men that he miraculously caught them as 
they came from the muskets of heretics, pretending that he 
himself was invulnerable. They murdered all their Protestant 
prisoners with the greatest cruelty, in one instance cramming 
them, men, women, and children, into a barn, to which they 
set fire and burnt to the ground, dancing and howling round 
their tortured fellow-creatures like the savages of North Ame- 
rica. Now, as they had no personal quarrel with these unhappy 
victims, nay, as they were personal strangers, who will pretend 
that such deeds arose from political motives? Thus again at 
Wexford, Protestants were obliged to fire at each other. In 
short, whilst they considered themselves successful, nothing 
was heard of but the\suppression of the Protestant religion, 
and whole volumes might be written to prove that this was the 
only cause of the rebeliion. So, too, when the French, under 
General Humboldt, made a descent on Ireland, the Irish Papists 
flocked to them in thousands, all pertinacious for the re-esta- 
blishment of Popery instead of the reformed faith. This was 
their only demand. The French officers, much surprised, ex- 
claimed, that they had found the Pope come to life again in 
freland, after burying him in Italy. 
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With these views the Papists of Ireland were always ready to 
join the enemies of government, whoever they might be, 
Although Buonaparte had himself severely oppressed the Pope, 
yet his escape from Elba very nearly produced another ait 
in Ireland. How disaffected the Papists there shewed them- 
selves, how chagrined at the defeat of that usurper, nobody can 
be ignorant, nor doubt the cause why they preferred that blood- 
Stained tyrant to the mild government of these realms. But 
coming down almost to the pr: sent day, if Ireland has herself 
been quiet, cr disturbed only by those partial atrocities, which 
seem matters of course to them, although they would be re- 
garded with horror by any civilized people, yet their leaders 
were very attentive to the state of affairs in England, and ready 
to start ata moment's notice. During the late disturbances at 
Manchester, we had the following Ps from a most 
respectable correspondent. ‘On Wednesday, I set out in one 
of the royal canal boats, for B., in the county of L. One of 
the passengers was an old acquaintance of mine, a Mr. 
of C ; near that town. He had just come from Liver- 
pool, and he assured me, that strong suspicious had been 
excited among the well disposed there, on observing the.con- 
stant passage backwards and forwards of muny young Popish 
Ecclesiastics from Ireland. He told me it was generally thought 
there, that they were the bearers of some communications 
between the rioters at Manchester, and the Irish societies of 
rebels in Embryo. 1 mention this circumstance, that you may 
combine it with accounts from other places, and because on 
the very day of my arrival at B., the very centre of Ireland, and 
the residence of a Popish Bishop too, I was informed by a 
Mrs. Mc C——, a Roman Catholic lady 1 in that town, that the 
English Insurgents had made pressing overtures lo the Irish 
Catholics, who rejected them, because, as the lady was pleased 
to say, the Protestants had seduced them into rebellion, in the 
year 1798, and turned against them in the middle of it.. This 
referred to the Ereshyrerinps, of Ulster, who really did urge the 
Papists on to the rebellion, for the purpose of establishing a 
republic, one and indivisible, but turned against them in con- 
sequence of the massacres at Scullahogue and Wexford, which 
satisfied them that the Irish were solely intent on establishing 
Popery on the ruins of the reformation.” —So again at Glasgow 
last year, the most active rioters were Papists. In one of their 
processions. round the town, whilst they insulted in various 
ways, every Protestant place of worship, particularly the 
methodist chapel, all whose lamps were broken; the ostenta- 
tious house of idols in Clyde street, was left not only unhyrt, 
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but the moh actually began to cheer it, but were stopped from 
so decisive a measure, by some persons disguised among them, 
who seemed to have peculiar authority. 

On another occasion, a certaii number of prisoners being 
taken by the civil aythorities, two-thirds of them turned out to 
be Papists, the others decided Atheists. 

Here then we have a train of recent facts occurring succes- 
sively in the lapse of the last five and twenty years, proving 
incontestably, that the re-establishment of their idolatrous and 
sanguinary religion in all. its ancient tyranny, is the constant 
end and aim of the Romanists in Ireland, and that they hesitate 
at no measures which seem likely to promote their purpose. 

There is one thing farther which we would impress on our 
readers and the nation at large, which will trace the source of 
every movement among the Irish Papists up to its true cause— 
This is-the complete subjection which the laity there are under 
of obeying the orders of the Priesthood, with far more deference 
than a soldier the commands of his officer. ‘The following 
letter is extracted from the Protestant of 18th Nov. last. 

*‘ For the fartier information of my readers, I shall proceed 
to lay before them an interesting extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Ireland, with whom I am personally acquainted, 
and on whose veracity I have the most complete reliance. The 
letter is addressed to a clergyman of the church of Scotland, 
who has kindly favoured me with this extract: | forbear giving 
the writer’s name, lest it should expose him to inconvenience 
among his Popish neighbours : 

‘ I shall now direct your attention to a few remarks on the 
state of Ireland in general, collected since I came to the coun- 
try by personal observation. Much has been said on the de- 
‘moralization of Ireland, and many causes have been assigned 
in order to account for them; but, as 1 could not see the ope- 
ration of the causes which I had so often heard of, I resolved to 
satisfy myself on the subject by personal enquiry; and, ac- 
cordingly, in going out to itinerate, having a horse belonging to 
~——, I rode through the country in different directions, going 
into the houses, and conversing with the people in every mode 
] could think of, in order to elicit the information I wished to 
acquire. After a considerable time spent in this way, I called 
upon the priests, and, in conversing with them, made the best 
use that 1 could of the hints of information which I had re- 
ceived from the people. The priests are very cautious in speak- 
ing with protestants: and, therefore, from many of them 
I could ascertain very little. But the aggregate of their re- 
spective information perfectly corroborated the information 
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which I had previously received from the people, and I think 
put me in possession of the real cause of the degradation of 
Ireland. 

_ © The mass of the Irish population is entirely in the hands 
of the priests, and governed by a system of policy, consoli- 
dated by a union of design and opesation, which extends to 
every spot within the precincts of the kingdom of Ireland. To 
make this plain I shall be more particular.—-The parish priests 
are the sole judges in their respective parishes, not only in an 
ecclesiastical, but also in a civil capacity. ‘The people resort 
to them for information on every point of law that may effect 
either their conduct or their property ; and, whether the infor- 
mation obtained in this way is correct or not, few will think of 
going further to inquire. All differences among tlre people are 
also referred to the decision of the priest; and from his 
judgment there is seldom an appeal. Should it be necessary to 
make oath in any disputed case, this also is done before the 
priest ; and, to avoid the law, which restricts the administration 
of oaths to magistrates, the person deposing before the priest 
must declare that he does so by voluntary oath ; and should the 
afhdavit thus made be committed to writing, which it often is, 
it is signed by the priest as voluntarily made before him, -he 
considering himself as only a witness, while he is in fact the 
real administrator of the oath, and regarded as such by the par- 
ty who makes it, as well as by the party for whose satisfaction 
itis made. Written affidavits obtained in this way are fre- 
quently to be met with ; and more importance is attached to 
them, even by Protestants, than to affidavits made before ma- 
gistrates. Many of the priests go so far as to inflict punish- 
ment, by penance, in cases tried before them ; and I! have not 
been able to discover an instance where the penance has not 
been performed. Thus their authority over their flocks is both 
legislative and executive ; and I am sure that the greatest des- 
pot could not meet a readier compliance with his mandates, 
than is given to the ‘ ipse dixit’ of these ecclesiastical tyrants. 
Another source of the influence of the priests, is their inter- 
ference with the commercial concerns of their parishes. When 
any thing is to be sold in a parish, it must be advertised by the 
priest from the altar, ‘after the celebration of mass; for if it is 
not, the people are taught to infer, that the proprietor of the 
article to be sold, is not in favour with the priest ; and im that 
case he will find no purchasers. This Is so notoriously the case, 
that when gentlemen in the country have any thing for sale, 
the result of the sale will be in exact proportion to the degree 
of good understanding that may exist between them and -the 
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priest. In public establishments, such as breweries, the case 
is the same. 1 have kuown the proprietors of such establish- 
ments give, in some instances, :egular salaries to some of the 
most active of the priests, in order to have the sale of their 
commodities promoted by them, through their influence over 
the people. Some gentlemen among the protestant landed 
interest of the country, do the same for the protection of their 
property. 

‘ The priests have another mode of exerting their influence 
in the country, which checks most effectually the efforts of the 
clergy of the establishment, without appearing openly against 
them. Whenever any of the clergy begin to be active in the 
discharge of their parochial duties, the priests throw out their 
inuendoes, and the people soon take them up. When the col- 
lectors of the tythes go round for the tythes, they are shot at, 
and in many cases killed, and the clergyman is necessitated to 
relax his diligence, or lose his income, and perhaps his life. 
But if the minister be in good terms with the priest, (which 
he never can be unless he is inactive) the tythes may be col- 
lected with ease, and his life is perfectly secure. 

‘ In addition to this, the priests are further supported in 
maintaining their system, by the constant intercourse which 
they keep up with their parishoners. Every individual in the 
parish, professing Popery, must confess to the priest, at least 
twice a year, at Kaster, and Christmas, when every thing must 
be told without reserve, even to the trifles of domestic life. 
The priests are thus in possession of every thing that can oc- 
cur within their respective parishes ; and, from the particu- 
larity of their enquiries, when they receive confessions, they 
ean ascertain with the greatest precision, the bent and disposi- 
tions of the people’s minds as well as the different objects to 
which they may be directed, and the different points of view in 
which these objects may be eonsidered. Add to this, that 
when the priests hear confessions, they always direct the party, 
as to future conduct, according to the confession made ; and, 
in this particular, they are sure to keep the interests of their 
system in view. ‘Ihe priests send a regular detail of the infor- 
mation thus acquired, to their respective bishops ; who in their 
turn transmit itto the primate, and when the primate issues 
his annual address to the bishops, founded on the information 
thus received, they echo back his instructions inv their diocesan 
charges to their priests, with such alterations as localities may 
require. 

‘ With regard to the catholic question, the people are 
entirely in the dark. The priests :.cver present it to them in @ 
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distinct point of view. They know, that if they were to enter 
into details, it would be impossible 'to conviace the lower orders 
that they could be benefited by the much talked of emapn- 
cipation ; and, therefore, to keep their minds in a constant 
agitation on the subject, they state the case generally, and in 
doing so, ascribe ail the misery which exists in the country, 
to the refusal of government to grant their request. ‘This puts 
both the government and the question, in a false point of view 
before the people; but the priests gain their end by it, and 
the minds of the Catholics become more and more imbittered 
against the Protestants, every time that the subject is discussed. 
Thus you may perceive that every subject is made a handle of 
by the priests, to secure the attachment of the people; and 
in proportion as they succeed in securing their attachment, 
they will succeed in blinding their minds ; for as igvoranee is 
the mother of their devotion, so is she also the foundation on 
which their system stands. And every thing that can contri- 
bute to make this foundation more secure is seized with an 
alacrity, and managed with an energy and address, which would 
astonish you. Popery, in short, is more than a religious sys- 
tem in this country; it is a political constitution perfectly 
distinct from the constitution of the empire, and conducted 
with such consummate dexterity, that many, who are under its 
influence, have no idea of its existence. It presents only one 
of its wheels at a time, whilst it conceals the grand engine by 
which that wheel is kept in motion ; and, unless it be in- 
specied with a watchfulness, equal to that which its conductors 
exercise for its concealment, the construction and operations of 
the machine can never be known.’ ” 

Now I would appeal to the honest conviction of every well- 
wisher to the constitution of this country, if these men should 
be trusted with political power. For what purpose can they 
intend it but to subvert our church? ‘They are tolerated so as 
to be free from all religious restriction whatever. ‘They excom- 
municate, build, pull down, levy rates and taxes amongst 
themselves, justas they please. They have every useful pri- 
vilege, they are deprived only of the power of hurting. With 
their concessions, they would be undoubtedly content, did not 
these latent desigus stimulate them to persevere so obstinately 
in making further claims. That this determination to super- 
cede the Protestant system of faith is their ttue cause, may 
also be shewn by comparing the peaceable conduct of the 
Jews, with the state of perpetual irritation among the Romanists. 
The Jews are under far more important restrictions than the 
Papists. They are regarded as foreigners, and are not allowed 
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to be naturalized ; of course, suffering all the inconveniences 
arising from so peculiar a situation, Yet, as they have no 
ambitious views to gratify, they are content with the toleration 
given; pursuing their various avocations, and enjoying their 
wealth in such manner as may please themselves best. Free 
to go, and free to stay, they set to all sects separate from the 
establishment, a pattern of good conduct which they would do 
well to imitate. So again, the Episcopal church in Scotland, 
notwithstanding her spiritual connexion with the established 
church, notwithstanding the favourable ground on which she is 
placed, has never attempted the most trifling encroachment on 
the kirk, but since the extinction of the house of Stuart, has 
quietly remained content with her lot, and seeks neither splen- 
dour nor pre eminence. On what grounds do Papists justify 
proceedings so different ? They eer not only separated from 
the national church, but decidedly hostile to it. ‘This hostility 
continually breaks out. How the violence of Dr. Dromgoole 
was cheered by his hearers, and how O’Connel is at this mo- 
ment supported, notwithstanding the evident tendency of his 
designs to disunion and anarchy. 

But there is another very important reason for refusing po- 
litical power to the Romanists, their avowed subjection toa 
foreign prince. It is true they pretend that this extends to 
spiritual matters only, but among Christians, temporal and 

spiritual matters are so completely interwoven, that no com- 
plete separation can be imagined. Religious considerations 
should enter into all our measures, and influence the whole 
tenor of our lives. They do, or at least should, form our 
habits, which thus imperceptibly are guided by the faith we 
profess, Our sentiments and dispositions must be deeply 
tinctured by important principles, and what can be more im- 
portant than the concerns of eternity? Now here the Ro- 
manist is peculiarly circumstanced. The pope, to whom 
he promises spiritual allegiance, has lost nearly all the power 
and influence which he once possessed in these realms ; and 
which he still regards to be his right, as successor to St. Peter. 
For the present Pope has publickly insisted on the plenitude of 
his apostolical power, and proved his notions of that power, by 
absolving the French nation from their allegiance to Louis 18th 
in favour of an usurper, Napoleon, in the year 1801 ; and 
deprived those Roman Catholic bishops who refused to sub- 
mit. Such then is spiritual power, not as exercised in the 
darker ages, but as exercised a tew years ago, and by the PRE- 
senTPOPE. In like manner the Belgic bishops were exhorted 
to break the oaths which they baci taken to obey the constitu- 
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tion of their country, and thus, even in this kingdom, jis-*he 
perpetually interfering on one pretence or another. This fact 
cannot be better shown, than in an account of a dispute which, 
about 1815, took place between Dr. Poynter, Vicar Apostolical 
for the London district, and Dr. Milner, Vicar Apostolical of 
the Midland district, both bishops in partidbus, the first of 
Halia, the latter of Castabala. The epistle of Dr. Poynter 
to the Propaganda, has been Jately published and distributed 
among the Romanists in this kingdom, and as it gives a most 
perspicuous insight into the views, and intrigues, and attempts, 
which these half subjects carry on among themselves, we 
shall give the whole epistle, although somewhat long, in this 
and our subsequent numbers. It will appear from article 13, 
that Lord Stourtoun, openly professed that the recovery of tem- 
poral property, as well as of civil rights, was in theis view, and 
no doubt concession would be succeeded by claim, until 
they had obtained even the crown itself. 


The Apologetical Epistle, addressed by the Right Reverend 
Doctor William Poynter, Vicar Apostolic in the Southern 
district of the Catholics of England, to lis eminence Cardinal 
Litta, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, against the charges brought against him and the other 
Vicars Apostolic in England, by the Right Reverend Doctor 
John Milner, Bishop of Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland district of the Catholics of . England. 


(fRANSLATION.) 


Most eminent and Reverend Sir, 

When unwillingly and with sorrow I present to your emi- 
nence a narrative, in some degree apologetical, of certain 
catholic transactions in England, which J have judged it, ne- 
cessary to prepare, it is my wish, in the first place, that your 
eminence should be persuaded, that, in writing it, I have been 
influenced neither by anger nor resentment against any of my 
beloved and venerable brethren ; although, for the sake of 
truth and justice, Ihave been obliged, in defending the 
authority and character of my brethren and myself, and in 
refuting the ill-conceived opinions formed of our councils and 
actions, and even the erroneous expositions of facts, to deny 
the trath of the charges brought against us. Certainly, in 
executing the duty thus imposed on me, lam most sure, that 
not even a shade of an anyry mind lurks in my breast ; inas- 
much as, from the inmost feeling of my soul, 1 have, for the 
sake of Christ our Lord, long forgiven the injuries which have 
personally affected me and my individual character, 
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But, while’ my beloved and venerable colleagues, the vicars 
apostolic i in England, as well as myself, are, beyond all doubt, 
laced in a situation which makes us feel, that, to the ‘detri- 

ment both of ourselves and of the religion, of which we are 
the protectors, not only a heavy injury has been brought, but 
an unexpected wound has been inflicted upon our authority 
and reputation, which, both as bishops and as vicars of the 
supreme pontiff, we are bound, by indispensable necessity, to 
uphold and defend with all dignity,— we have judged it to be 
no longer allowable to persevere in that silence, which, solely — 
for the love of peace, has been observed in England up to this 
time. We have also thought it our duty to expose and present 
to the sacred congregation de Propaganda Fide all the charges 
against us, which have come to our knowledge, together with 
our answers, supported by proper proofs of their truth ; to 
shew that all these charges have been and are made without 
reason. In adopting this method, we most earnestly urge by 
our entreaties, that such a sentence may be pronounced by the 
holy see, as will make it manifest to our respective flocks, that 
we have performed, in their regard, all the duties of good 
shepherds, under the supreme shepherd, Christ our Lord, with 
the greatest care, and in every thing; and that we have 
deserved some mark of the approbation of Pius VII, the 
visible vicar of Christ, the most illustrious shepherd of the 
flock upon earth, the successor of St. Peter, not only on ac- 
count of our filial devotion towards his sacred person, our 
profound reverence towards the holy see, which he fills with so 
much dignity and renown, and our most humble submission to 
the supreme authority which he exercises, but also on account 
of the fidelity with which we have discharged a most weighty 
office, which he has conferred upon us, his vicars ; and on 
account of the zeal with which we have endeavoured to sus- 
tain the dignity and authority of the episcopal character.— 
Finally, to the sacred congregation we appeal—not as men 
injured by men, and therefore seeking satisfaction with the 
feeling of a resenting mind—but as bishops, and as repre- 
sentatives of the chief pastor, and who, in that character, have 
been assailed and wounded by injurious, factious, and false 
accusations. And, with every affectionate sentiment of cha- 
rity, and for the cause of religion, we pray that the integrity 
of our character which has been thus injuriously affected, may 
be restored. 

“IT cannot doubt, even for a moment, that, among the 

vouchers and documents which I have delivered with my nar- 
rative, the most ample proofs will be found, by which the 
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falsehood of all the charges brought against my colleagues and 
myself—at least, the falsehood of all those which are known 
to us—will be demonstrated. This also, I think, should be 
observed, that, while { stay at Rome, I profess myself to be 
the advocate both of our catholic clergy and laity in England, 
whom I see injured in common, but particularly those who be- 
long to the London district. It would be most hard indeed, 
and ill accord with the religion of the holy see, that any ‘evil 
report of catholics, so attached to the holy see, such followers 
of ‘christian piety, so full of devotion towards the holy father, 
should, without the most evident proofs, be listened to ‘at 
Rome. For I know that many false charges have been made 
against us to the sacred congregation, which I hope I have 
refuted in the most ample manner. Now, therefore, { most 
earnestly entreat, and shall never cease to solicit, that, if any 
accusations besides those to which I have answered have been 
carried to the sacred congregation against my beloved and 
venerable colleagues, myself, my clergy, or the faithful of any 
of our districts, particularly that of London, the same may ‘be 
immediately communicated to me, that I may, as I trust I 
shall, refute them to the entire satisfaction of the sacred 
‘congregation. . 

‘¢ I will begin with the charges which have been brought 
against us all, on account of the fifth resolution of the English 
catholics, I will give the history of it, and explain, in an 
analytical way, all those things which will render our defence 
a demonstration clearer to every one than noon day light. 
Nothing shall be said that shall not be supported by proof. 
Each proof will be produced when ‘required ; for if all the 
proofs were presented in the work itself, the task would be too 
laborious. 1 will draw up, at the end of the writing, an index, 
for the better understanding of it. ‘Come forward, then, most 
eminent man, and, according to your wisdom, justice, and 
religion, judge whether any person should quarrel with any of 
our actions; and listen to, receive, and . graciously hear the 
petitions-and wishes of all the English hierarchy for that deci- 
‘sion for which we are all looking out from the sacred ‘con- 
‘gregation. : 

“ 4n analytical history of the Fifth Resolution of the English 
Catholics. 

‘1, Towards the end of the year 1809; the English ecatho- 
lics prepared a petition to be presented to the parliament of 
Great Britain fur the purpose of obtaining a participation of 
civil rights, and a free and public exercise of their religious 
worship. One thing among the rest they particularly prayed 
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for,—that catholic soldiers, might be exempted from the punish» 
ments to which they are made liable by law, if they. j werd 
to attend on. Sundays the Protestant worship; and that catho- 
lics in-general might obtain a civil and legal validity to their 
marriages, without their being obliged to celebrate them before 
a minister of ‘the protestant church. 

“ 2, This petition, ‘signed by all the vicars apostolic, by 
their coadjutors, by almost all the catholic clergy, by the 
catholic nobility, by the -greatest part. of the lower class 
of English catholics, was entrusted to the right honourable 
earl Grey, a member of the upper house, and to the right 
honourable William Wyndham, a member of. the lower house 
of parliament, to be presented by them to these. two. branches 
of the legislature, 

“ 3, Till then it never. had been in the power of English 
catholics to communicate with the parliament, or with those 
who patronized them, respecting any conditions that regarded 
the repeal of the penal. laws. It was a transaction of a most 
novel kind, and which eventually might conduce much to the 
good and advancement of the catholic religion, 

 4,.On the 29th of January, 1810, earl Grey signified to 
some of our leading men among the catholics, that, to obtain 
success to the petition, he particularly desired that ‘ the eatho- 
lics should declare, by some instrument, that they were ready 
and prepared to give some pledge which should not be repug- 
nant to the principles. of their religion, respecting the loyalty 
of those .who should be appointed to the prelacy.’ He there- 
fore proposed a formula, by which the English catholics should 
express that ‘ they were willing to acquiesce in any proposal 
which should be conformable to the principles of their reli- 
gion, and the discipline of the Roman catholic church, and 
which should seem expedient to assure the loyalty of those 
who were to be promoted to episcopal order and duty.’ 

“5, In fact, on the very next day, which was the 30th of 
January, 1810, a copy of this formula was exhibited to Doctor 
Douglass, the, vicar of the London district, who instantly, and 
without hesitation, rejected it, as it appeared to restrain. the 
powes of the chief pontiff in electing his vicars in England. 
n the mean time,, another copy of this formula was sent to 
Doctor Collingridge, the vicar apostolic of the western district 
in England.” : 
(To be Continued.) _ 
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